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MISSOURI 
EDUCATION WEEK 


OCT. 22-29, 1933 


OMPARATIVELY FEW SCHOOLS in Missouri have ever worthily 

observed American Education Week, for the reason that its dates and 

those of the State Meeting of the M. S. T. A. have always conflicted. 
The Committee on the Emergency in Education in Missouri under the authority 
of the M. S. T. A. has set the above dates so that they will conflict with neither 
State nor District teachers’ meetings. In doing this the committee has had 
the full cooperation of the State divisions of the American Legion, the American 
Federation of Labor and the P.-T. A. 


We are sure that each teacher in Missouri as an employee of the public will 
be anxious to get to work at once to the end that he or she may present as 
true a picture as possible to the public of the conditions and the needs of 
the schools. 

The schools belong to the public; the children are the public’s responsibility 
so far at least as their education is concerned. We as teachers occupying the 
responsible position that we do with reference to the 
seed from which the life and soul of our Nation is 
growing feel that we owe to the public the most solemn 
duty of presenting to them the present status and future 
prospects of education in their respective communities 
and in the state as a whole. 
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rt Foods that require little or no chewing 
1 . deprive gums of the stimulation neces- 

sary to oral health, 
sie 
id 
"4 HE progressive teachers of America, having 
} . . . 
> long since persuaded children to brush their 
h, teeth regularly, are now encouraging the practice 
r, of brushing the gums for firm and vigorous health. 
“+f. Gums become flabby and tender because soft 
s foods rob them of exercise. The gum tissues weaken. 
| {nd the next step is “pink tooth brush.” 
“i Weak, bleeding gums invite gingivitis, Vincent’s 
h disease —even pyorrhea. Sound teeth may be in 


oO danger. 

Teachers tell us that class exercises in gum mas- 
sage are proving a wonderful incentive to their 
pupils. As part of oral hygiene work, they drill 
with the index finger, acting as the tooth brush, 
held near the outside of the mouth. 

Meanwhile, the benefits of massage are explained. 
{nd, before mirrors at home, children see how a 
light brushing of the gums disperses stagnant blood 
and sends a fresh invigorating flow in its place. 
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“GUM MASSAGE DRILLS WORKING MIRA- 
CLES,” reports an Oklahoma teacher. ““My chil- 


resulting in better understanding of care needed 
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e At home children are instructed to 
brush their gums as regularly as they 
clean their teeth, 


dramatize oral health in classroom 


Dentists agree that this health practice is of in- 
calculable aid in assuring a whole generation of 
sound and vigorous gums. And to the teaching pro- 
fession, a nation voices its approval and gratitude. 

4 1 1 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glowingly 
healthy gums. Dentists recommend it for toning the 
gum walls as well as cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on 
your brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit of 
gum massage. 
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Wonder Stories 
from Nature. 
There isn't a dull 
page in this new 
silent reader for 
grades five and 
six. It yee 
practical nature 
Jar |S facts enlivened by 
| ES some that are 

amazing because 
they are contrary to the common- 





place. mprehension and speed 
tests are provided 16c ea. $172 
a doz. 


Safety First Stories and Pictures. 
Interesting experiences of child 
life told in intermediate grade 
vocabulary. There are pictures to 
color and appropriate comprehen- 
sion tests. Each day's work force- 
fully impresses a lesson in safety 
first. 15c ea. $1.62 a doz 


Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs. 
The most widely 
used assembly 
song book. Over 
200 selections, 
some for every 
occasion ahd suit- 
able for all grades 
from kindergarten 
to college 20cea 
$1.80 a doz. 


Picture Studies from Great 
Artists. Excellent reproductions 
of many classic pictures suitable 
for class study and interesting de- 
scriptions of each picture and a 
biography of the artist will be 
found in this manual. $1.00. 














Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and 
Paste. All the circus animals in 
pictures with coloring suggestions 
in interesting story form. Fascin- 
ating, educative, and practical for 
primary grades. 15c ea. $1.62 
a doz. 


Mother Goose 
Pictures to Cut, 
Color, and 


Paste. Rhymes 
with illustrations 
to be colored 


according to di- 
rections provide 
an effective 











means for sec- 
. ond and third 
grade vocabulary building 15c 


ea. $1.62 a doz 

Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, 
Color, and Paste. Many delight- 
ful activities connected with the 
beloved Peter Rabbit lead the 
child into familiarity with many 
words necessary to his primary 
reading vocabulary The complete 
story is included. 15c ea $1.62 
a doz. 
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The Economy Chart Outfit. Two 
large charts and an indexed filing 
box full of word and letter cards 
with which to build an extensive 
primary vocabulary. Indispensable 
in teaching sentence building, 
phonics, spelling. and reading 
Amazingly low-priced at $1.00 


Read and Do. Thirty lessons com- 
bining primary seatwork with 
purposeful silent reading motiv- 
ated by interesting thought-get- 
ting tests. 20c ea. $2.16 a doz 


) Forty Famous 
Stories. A low- 
priced reader 
for intermediate 
grades with 
speed and com- 
prehension tests. 
The forty stor- 
ies are the kind 
young folks de- 
light in reading 
The tests are varied and interest- 
ing and of sufficient difficulty to 
challenge the pupils to careful 
reading 24c ea. $2.40 a doz. 














The Smedley & Olsen New Prim- 
ary Readers. This series is a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the field 
of primary reading Space pro- 
hibits description—see catalog 

he Primer, 56c. The First 
Reader, 60c. The Second Reader 
64c The Third Reader, 76c. 


Something New 
To Do. A col- 
lateral workbook 
for first and sec- 
ond grades of- 
fering an abund- 
—_— ance of little 
stories on which 
seatwork is 
based involving 
reading, writing, 
drawing, coloring, and other fas- 
cinating activities. Extremely ef- 
fective in increasing the desire to 
read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 
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Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A 
supplementary reader for primary 
grades built around the experi- 
ences of that enticing, wistful 
little creature who has become the 
friend of thousands of children 
through her introduction in 

The Smedley & 


Olsen New 

GRAY KITTEN | Primer Many 
RIEN episodes are 
HER FRIENDS | Cet oven 
together to 


make a continu- 
ous story with a 
strong appeal to 
children. 20c ea 
$2.16 a doz. 
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—mmm~@=l—a The New A B C 
THE NEW Book. Although 
this book inci- 

dentally leads the 

pupil to a knowl- 

edge of the alpha- 

bet, its primary 

pook | purpose is not to 
—_—— teach the alpha- 
monconemn com’! bet. The alphabet 





is simply the sub- 
ject around which the text is 
built. In a vocabulary appropri- 
ate for first grade pupils, an in- 
teresting variety of seatwork is 
provided, the execution of which 
serves as a check of the compre- 
hension of the text. 12c ea. $1.20 
a doz. 


Stories I Like with Pictures By 
Me. A unique book for primary 
pupils. There are six popular 
stories and outline drawings for 
building up illustrations. Direc- 
tions are given for making a book 
from this material and the accur- 
acy with which they are followed 
constitutes comprehension tests of 
the reading. 24c ea. $2.60 a doz. 


Four and Twen- 
ty Famous Tales. 
Attractive short 
stories told in a 
vocabulary suited 
for lower grades 
Based on the 
stories are ques- 
tion-and-answer 
devices to check 
the thought-get- 
ting ability of the pupil 24c ea 
$2.40 a doz 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling. An effective introduction 
intended to precede the formal 
study of the subject which makes 
the subsequent teaching and learn- 
ing of them relatively easy 20c 
ea. $2 16a doz. 

















Economy Prim- 
ers. Low-priced 





Economy Primer books for begin- 
«quate ners utilizing the 
ae et ee 


best of man 
methods Book 
One is about 
animals, nature, 
playmates, and 
the home Book 
Twoisabout 
boys and girls at work and play, 
animals of the farm and field, and 
other subjects young children like 
to read about. Price for either 
Book One or Book Two, 20c ea 


My Workbook. A mounting book 
for primary grades in_ which 
pupils may preserve their cut-outs 
and other seatwork A desirable 
incentive to better effort where 
cutting and pasting is done 12c 
ea. $1.30 a doz. 


























Work and Play with Words. Over 
500,000 beginners have been 














given a most satisfactory introduc. 

tion to reading through this book 

It teaches effectively that printed 

words are symbols of ideas and it 

establishes a fundamental primary 

reading vocabulary 36c ea. $3.89 
a doz. 

Little Stories to 

urte stones | Read. A pre- 

TO READ primer with suf- 

a ficient simplicity 

to justif y the 

mame and with 

a story content 

to interest the 

modern ild 

———  meeee word 

drill without 

meaningless repetition. l2c ea 


$1.20 a doz 


Story Games with Pictures and 
Numbers. A new type of silent 
reader and workbook for primary 
grades especially effective in es 
tablishing number conceots. Cor- 
relates number work, writing, 
spelling, and drawing with silent 
reading. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz 


Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol. 
A very attractive 
yet inexpensive 
edition of this 
most  soul-stirr 
ing Christmas 
story. Adequate 
ly annotated and 
nicely illustrated 
12c ea. $1.32 4 


doz. 


Sunbonnet Sue and Overalls Jim. 
A silent reader with comprehen: 
sion tests combined with seatwork 
An interesting farm story for 
ond and third grade pupils. 15c 
ea. $1.62 a doz 


Fairy Folk Stories and Pictures. 
Fact and fancy interwoven in stor 
ies for intermediate grades. There 
are practical and effective 


prehension tests; and there is 

\ 
simple, yet attractive color work 
to be done, 15c ea. $1.62 a doz 


Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound. A well 
annotated and 
attractive! 
printed ed 
of this popular 
classic. Ava 

at the sur 
ingly low price 
of 8c ea. 86c 4 
doz 
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Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 
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FINANCIAL WORRY 
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To do your best work, and find maximum satisfaction 
and enjoyment in your outside relationships and activ- 
ities, you must be free from the vexation of financial 
worry. 

Do not handicap yourself unnecessarily. If you could use 
ready fundstoadvantage at this time, letusadvance youthe 
money now. Then repay us in monthly installments at 
your convenience, while you reap the benefits of its use. 


We shall be pleased to hear from you whenever there 
is a possibility of our serving you. Remember all our 
dealings are private and confidential; no endorsers are 
required; you do not have to visit one of our offices. We 
lendup to $300, and the entire transaction can be handled 
by mail. The only charge is the low rate provided by 
the Missouri law: 2 2% per month on the unpaid balance. 


May we not tell you more about this high-class, dignified 
Teachers’ Loan Plan? For complete information, use 
the coupon below. 


Name 





Street 





Amount I wish to borrow $ Mv Salary is: $ 





I teach at 





This inquiry puts me under no obligation or expense. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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GET THE 


mgy~>HESE ARE TIMES that try men’s souls 
[ —and reveal of what stuff they are made. 
Schools are at the crossroads. The next 
few weeks may determine whether they turn 
to the right in the way that leads to a de- 
velopment that means a higher destiny for our 
Nation or to the left which means decadence 
into a lower and lower type of citizenship. 

Missouri Education Week is set frankly for 
the purpose of informing the people of the 
gravity of the situation and letting them de- 
cide which road they want their schools to 
take. 

Much of the material in this issue is in- 
tended to be used by the teacher thru what- 
ever medium he may choose for the purpose 
of informing the laymen of the situation. 

The week opens on Sunday, October 22. 
Preachers are usually alive to such social 
problems as the school situation presents. Ask 
your preacher to preach a sermon on educa- 
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tion. Suggest material that help hi 
he will appreciate it. 


The local newspaper will be glad to rep 


may 


g, 


2 
5) 


a thoughtful article or print an original on 


which you or some of your friends may wri 
School programs, community meetings, 

T. A. meetings, meetings of civic clubs 

appropriate places for the 


reading of suc! 


articles as “‘Why An Emergency in Education,” 


“A Crisis that Calls for Additional Reven 
for Schools,” “Education and Wealth” or s¢ 
eral other articles in this and in the Septemb 
number of School and Community. 


Your own ingenuity will suggest other wa\ 
£ . £zZ£ 


of giving publicity mate} 
and facts. 
county chairman will help if called upon. 
Let the neople know the local need and t 
State’s obligation to it. 
Action in the interest of children is impe) 
tive now. 


to appropriate 


Note—As we go to press we note that Governor Park in calling the Special Session of 


the Legislature did not mention schools or their needs. 


ing and disappointing. 


To many this will be discourag- 


However, leaders in legislative matters throughout the State 


have assured the Emergency Committee that of any and all revenue raised, the schools 


will have their legal one-third. 


in the program. 


vil 1 With this fact in mind, we should go forward in the 
faith that education will benefit in proportion to its need. 


The schools are implicitly 


Your county superintendent an 
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THE TEACHER’S OBLIGATION IN THIS 
EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


HE ENTERING of a profession 

carries with it peculiar obliga- 
tions. We may assume that one who 
takes it upon, himself to become a 
physician, a lawyer, a minister or a 
teacher has already and finally made 
up his mind that the particular pro- 
fession he enters has a definite and 
important service to render to hu- 
manity. He has also, by the choos- 
ing of his profession, announced im- 
vlicitly to the world that he believes 
his profession to be the field in which 
he can with his opportunity and his 
ability best serve humanity. 

The assumption of humanity’s 
need and of his ability to serve carry 
to the teacher the obligation to develop 
in the public mind a sustained sense 
of the worth of his services and the 
services of his profession. It is plain- 
lv evident that the teacher has not 
done his full duty to society when he 
teaches his subject and his pupils 
well. However important and founda- 
tional classroom work may be, there 
is the remaining obligation to see to 
it that the public be aware of its im- 
portance. 

At present, it appears that a con- 
siderable portion of the vocal public 
at least has forgotten the fundamental 
character and supreme importance of 
edueation. Terms of schools have 
heen shortened, classes have been en- 
larged beyond the point where ef- 
ficient teaching is possible, subjects 
vital to the welfare of society have 
heen dropped, and needed equipment 
has not been supplied. 

Why? Superficially, the answer of 
course is the depression, hard times, 
scarcity of money. But that is only 








superficial. Is not the real 
this? 

People believe in their schools less 
than we had thought. They know less 
of the basic function of education than 
we had supposed they knew. They 
think beer is better than books; that 
roads which lead to places are more 
important than education which leads 
to a greater destiny. People, because 
they do not know comparative values, 
are sacrificing the greater good for 
the lesser. 

Money for roads has increased and 
« new supply of cash has been found 
for beer. (More than $2,500,000 spent 
during August in Yet 


answer 


Missouri. ) 
schools have heen curtailed by the 
very people who have been edueated 
in them. 

In view of these facts is it too much 
to say that teachers have taken their 
obligations too lightly, at least so for 
as the public is concerned? 

Have our students learned from us 
during the past 20 years that general 
education is as necessary in a demo- 
eracy as air is ina living room? Have 
they been taught that ignorance and 
freedom cannot exist side by side? 
Have they been made to realize that 
people pay taxes in inverse ratio to 
their education? Have they been made 
to see the peon of Mexico, the peasant 
of Russia, the negro of the South, and 
the illiterate everywhere wearing out 
his body and killing his very soul as 
a tax levied by stupidity and collected 
under the lash of necessity? Have 
our students been taught that ma- 
chines for making better things with 
which to live do not give us automa- 
tically better ideals for which to live? 
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Do they know that modern man can- 
not profitably spend all his time in the 
production of food and fabrics, tools 
and thing-em-bobs? That the period 
of learning in school must be ex- 
tended, and that life cannot be en- 
tirely consumed in the making, handl- 
ing, or accumulating material goods? 
Do people know that they must be 
prepared to enjoy, and to contribute 
to the world’s enjoyment of music, 
art, nature, literature, sport, religion, 
and life in a broader, richer 
than ever before? 

When these things are known by 
the general public, then and not until 
then will the public demand _ better 
schools, better teachers, better equip- 
ment and all to the end that the lives 
of all may be participants in and con- 


sense 


tributors to the life more abundant. 

This issue of School & Communi 
is an effort to call the teachers atten- 
tion to some of the wavs in which each 
teacher can contribute to a 
understanding of what the schools ; 
and what thev should be. 

It is based on the belief that teach- 
ers have an immediate obligation to 
the public whose children they teach 
and to the nation whose destiny they 
mold for weal or for woe. And that 
the obligation extends beyond the ef- 
ficient teaching of subject matter to 
pupils and includes impressing, upon 
pupils and public the value, the im- 
portance, the fundamental necessity, 
and the vital significance of schools 
to the life of the individual, the com- 
munity, and the nation. 


venel 





MISSOURI SCHOOLS FACE A CRISIS 


O SAY that education in Mis- 

souri faces a crisis is to savy more 

than that. It is to sav that char- 
acter faces a crisis; that ability faces 
a crisis; that economies face a crisis; 
that the right to life, liberty and hap- 
piness faces a crisis; for all of these 
cherished ideals and rights are surely 
and ineseapably bound up with edu- 
‘ation. Decrease education and char- 
acter takes a slump: Charles Gates 
discovered that five times as many 
children in the delinquent schools read 
cheap, obscene, lecherous literature as 
did those in regular schools. ‘Lessen 
educational opportunity and ability is 
correspondingly decreased. More 
than 85% of those listed in ‘‘ Who’s 
Who in America’’ are college grad- 
uates. Reduce school offerings and 
wealth suffers a proportionate reduc- 
tion; a comparison of the wealth of 


nations convinces one that wealth is 
directly proportionate to edueatio 
regardless of other factors; look at 
Denmark and Russia, Switzerland and 
Spain, Japan and China, Mexico and 
the United States. Strike at the roots 
of public edueation. and we cut the 
that maintain life, that feed 
freedom and that nourish happiness. 

Recent studies show that the life 
span is greater in the United States 
among the educated, and it is com- 
mon knowledge that nations with thie 
best schools have also the longest life 
expectancy. Health has come to be 
one of the schools seven goals. Fre 
dom is always coupled with know! 
edge. ‘‘ Know the truth and the trut! 
will make vou free’’ is axiomatic in 
every realm of life. Happiness is of 
ten attributed to ignorance, but! 
thoughtful reflection diseards thi 


veins 























thought, for health, economic security, 
freedom, and usefulness are concepts 
that we all tie to an ideal of happy 
existence, 

If the need for education were felt 
as is the need for food, if the lack of 


education pinched us immediately as 
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does the lack of ‘‘vittels,’’ if we real- 
ized completely what it means to our 
lives individually and nationally, we 
would no more deny ourselves or per- 
mit others to deny themselves of its 


sustaining power than we _ would 
starve for physical food or allow 


others to do so. 


Why? 


YVHY are we the people permitting 
education to languish ? 

Do we believe with Washington 
that—‘Education is an object of 
primary importance”? and that ‘‘In 
proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion be en- 
lightened.’’ 

Do we believe with Adams that— 
“The whole people must take upon 
themselves the education of the whole 
people, and must be willing to bear the 
erpense of — 

lo we believe with Madison that 
‘4 popular government without pop- 
ilar information or a means of ac- 
quiruig it, is a prolog toa farce or a 
tragedy, or perhaps both.’’ 

Do we believe with Thomas Jef- 
ferson that—‘‘ Above all things the 
education of the common people must 
be attended to.’’ 

Do we believe with Hoover that—- 
“Tf we are to have an advancing civili- 
have a united 
social state, if we are to have equality 
of opportunity, we must have uni- 
versal education. We may delay other 
problems, but we cannot delay the 
day-by-day care and instruction of 
our children.’’ 

Do we believe with President Roose- 
velt that—‘‘ Schools the 
most valuable asset.’’ 


sation, if we are to 


are state’s 


Do we know— 

That as schools decrease, crime and 
poverty increase, and that it 
about four times as much to keep a 
prisoner in jail or a pauper in the 
poorhouse as to keep a child in school? 

Do we know— 

That child-labor under the New 
Deal is prohibited, and that without 
schools thousands of children will be 
idle; a curse to themselves and socie- 
ty? 

Do we know— 

That the working hours of the la- 
borer are shortened and his days of 
labor reduced thus creating an added 
obligation on the schools of education 


costs 


for leisure time? 

Do we know- 

That it takes more education to live 
effectively in an age of machines, 
power, and speed than was required 
in the civilization of one hundred 
vears ago? 

Do we know 

That schools today have been forced 
to take over much of the time and 
training of the child that was former- 
ly given him in the home, on the farm 
or in the home industry? 

Do we know that 

Jecause of the new changed and in- 
creased requirements of life’s neces- 
sary activities that a twelve year 
course in school education prepares 
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a child no better for his life’s work 
than did a much shorter time a hun- 
dred years ago prepare for life’s work 
then? 

Do we know that— 

The family, the community, the 
state or the nation which takes the 
best care of its children today will be 
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the family, the community, the state 
and the nation which will find itself 


in the happiest condition tomorro\ 

Do we know that— 

The greatest of all teachers said, 
‘It were better that a mill-stone be 
tied about your neck and that you be 
cast into the sea than that you should 
offend childhood?’’ 


DECLARATION OF FAITH 


UR SCHOOLS are facing serious problems. The cultural subjects, 


especially, are being attacked. 


There is urgent need for a declara- 


tion of faith that the arts are not optional luxuries for the few, but 
are essential for the complete living of the many. 
@ Music and the allied arts give cheer and comfort and richness to 


life. 


They bring beauty to our materialistic civilization. 


Beauty 


contributes to the morale and stability of a nation. Social unrest gains 
its readiest recruits among men who have not found beauty and joy 
in their work and in their environment. 

@ Our fathers faced a simpler world than ours, with relatively simpler 
needs. Modern inventions are shortening the working week and great- 


lv increasing the hours of leisure. 
have also incurred some penalties. 


But in making this advance we 
Science and the machine have 


added so much to living that we may have rated them above human 


values. 


Life tends to be overmechanized. Education today must con- 


cern itself with physical and mental health and with emotional, social, 
and spiritual responses as well as with reasoning powers. 
@ The responsibility of the present generation for the education of 


those that are to follow should not be shifted to the future. 


must be served while it is youth. 


Youth 


If we fail in our duty to the boys 


and girls of today, it cannot be made up to them in after years when 


prosperity returns and public funds are more easily available. 


We 


have no right to unload upon the youth of today the burden of our ad- 


versity. 


@ We, therefore, declare our faith in the arts. 


Curtailments in eduea- 


tional budgets must not be permitted to affect vitally the cultural sub- 


jects. especially music. 


Avocations as well as vocations must be pro- 


vided for the sake of the present times and for the days of larger 


leisure which lie ahead. 


The foregoing statement was adopted at a 
national organizations (representing 


statement, which is issued as the authorized expression of the meeting. 


sub-committee, representing the organizations named: 
and Terchers; Russell Covk—Ameriesn Legion: J 


eration of Music Clybs; Laura Bryart—Fastern 
Sunervisors National Conference: Will Earhart 
—Council of Past Presidents, M. S. N. C.: 
Peter W. Dykema (Chairman)- 
(ex-officio). 


meeting of official delegates appointed by 
a total membership of over five 
at Chicago July 4, 1933, in connection with the convention of the National Education Association. 


i. = 
Haller Ottaway—National Council of Women of the United States; 
Musie Supervisors Conference: 
—Pennsylvania Education 
Karl W. 
Music Education Research Council, M. S. N. C.; 





fifty-seven 


million American citizens), held 
The 
was preparec by the following 


National Congress of Parent; 
Reereation Asscciation; Ruth 
Ada RBicking (proxy)—National Fed- 
Frances E. Clark—Music 
Association; John W. Beattie 
Mus‘c Teachers National Association ; 
Osbourne MeConathy 


rs. Charles E. Roe 
). Rovers—National 


Gehrkens 
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DUCATION in Missouri is facing a 
K real emergency. The majority of our 

citizens are not conscious of the seri- 
usness of the situation. The gravity of 
the situation is not fully comprehended. 
As Chairman of the State Committee on 
Emergency in Edueation of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, I have given 
much of my time since early in July to the 
cause of making Missouri conscious of the 















arming conditions confronting educa- 
tion this year—here and now. From first 
hand contacts I know that the efficiency 
of Missouri’s schools is threatened this 
year, and unless relief is swift and sure 
their very existence is challenged. 

It is not an easy matter to get detailed 
information regarding the financial status 
of more than nine thousand school dis- 
tricts. Patient work on the part of the 
Fact-Finding Committee of our State 
Teachers Association secured returns 
from almost half of the county school 
superintendents of the state and from 


slightly more than half of the high school 
listricts. 


Rural School Facts. 

Ry September Ist, our Fact-Finding 
Committee had secured returns from 53 
county superintendents representing all 
sections of the state. These 53 counties 
represented 3440 rural school districts. In 
865 rural districts the teachers were not 
paid in full for the last school year. One 
district in every four could not pay out. 
The collection of delinquent taxes in June 
brought in enough money for some dis- 
triets to discharge their obligations to 
their teachers of last vear, but on Sep- 
tember Ist this year, 764 rural schools in 
the counties covered by this partial re- 
port were still in debt for the teaching 
services rendered last vear. This condi- 
tion is not confined to any particular sec- 
tion of the state. In fact. onlv ten of the 
53 eounty reports received indicated that 
all teachers were paid in full on time 
Only two more were given a clean slate 
when the June collection of taxes was 
turned over to the county treasurers. The 
report of one county indicates that not a 
single teacher in that county was paid in 
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full prior to September Ist.. In many 
eases the delinquency in payment amounts 
to as much as four months. 

The typical rural school has little oppor- 
tunity to incur indebtedness for anything 
other than teacher's salaries. These 
schools are accustomed to operating on a 
cash basis. If money is not available, in- 
cidental expenditures are not made. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
school property in Missouri is deteriorat- 
ing for lack of money to make needed re- 
pairs. School supply houses report the 
almost complete disappearance of rural 
school purchases of maps, charts, globes, 
and _ incidental instructional supplies. 
Publishing houses have reduced their field 
forees to the vanishing point because text- 
books are not being replaced and kept up 
to date. One county superintendent re- 
ported that the rural schools of his county 
in 1929 spent more than $63,000 for inci- 
dental purposes, while in the vear that 
has just closed the incidental expendi- 
tures were only $29.000. To one acquaint- 
ed with schools, this means that in 1929 
the school boards of his county had money 
for fuel and janitor service and enough 
to buy new and modern textbooks, to add 
to the school library, to buy charts and 
maps and globes to make the instruction 
of the schools richer and more mean- 
ingful, to keep up the insurance on the 
school buildings and to make the needed 
repairs and improvements. But in 1932- 
33 they had only enough money to heat 
the buildings and to buy a limited amount 
of indispensible instructional aids. The 
rest of the schools’ needs were postponed 


Outlook for Future Even Worse. 


The picture of the year that has just 
closed is dismal, but the outlook for 1933- 
34 is more disheartening. State Superin- 
tendent Chas. A. Lee, upon a careful sur- 
vey of the situation, estimates that more 
than 3000 rural schools will have less 
than $280 from all sourees with which 
they must attempt the impossible task of 
conducting an adequate school for eight 
months. The poorer districts will have 


less than $200, 
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High School Situation. 

The Fact-Finding Committee has re- 
ports from 504 high school districts, or 
56 per cent of the total number of high 
school districts in the state. Every coun- 
ty, except one, is represented. These re- 
ports show that 2315 teachers in 204 dif- 
ferent high school districts failed to re- 
ceive their full salaries last year. In 
other words two high school districts out 
of every five reporting ran out of money 
last year. The average delinquency in 
salary payments is two months. In num- 
erous instances the term was shortened 
but still funds were not available for full 
payment for the reduced term. In other 
communities the teachers taught the full 
term regardless of payment. I know of 
one school where only one warrant was 
received for nine months of teaching. In 
this particular community teachers were 
extended eredit for the full year’s board 
ond room, thus passing the distress of the 
schools on to the keepers of boarding 
houses and from them back to the mer- 
chants of the community. 

The 204 districts that were unable to 
pay their teachers in full were not all 
small districts. While some districts had 
as few as two teachers, one had as many 
as 117 teachers. The average number per 
school was eleven. Nor were these 204 
districts concentrated in any one part of 
the state. On the contrary, they were dis- 
tributed among 89 of the 114 counties. It 
is entirely possible that failure to pay 
teacher’s salaries in full is even more 
widespread than the renort of the eom- 
mittee indicates. since 44% of the high 
school districts had not reported to the 
eommittee on September Ist. 

Another study made earlier in the sum- 
from 132 high school districts 1lo- 
eated in 100 counties revealed that 78 
were unable to nav all exnenses for a nine 
months’ term. Of the 132 schools inelnded 
in this study. 39 had oneratinge deficits 
ranging from $500 to $2000; 29 had def- 
icits ranging from $3000 to $8000: 8 had 
deficits ranging from $8000 to $13.000: 2 
districts had deficits in excess of $25,000. 
The median deficit was $3000. 

High school districts must of necessity 
buy more items incidental to instruction 
than rural school districts. but the stress 
of a depleted schoo] fund has foreed de- 


mer 
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nials of even the most essential of eqnip. 
ment for high school work. 
Depletion of State School Funds. 

The prospect for this year is even dark. 
er. Rural and high school districts alike 
face decidedly reduced budgets. This 
condition arises through the operation of 
three factors involving the sourees of 
school funds. The first and most obvious 
one is the depletion of the state sehool 
fund. Current economic conditions have 
reduced the funds of the state until this 
vear, unless special attention is given to 
new sources of revenue, the total amount 
of money available for distribution to the 
schools will be less than any time since 
1919. For the fiseal year ending June 39, 
1930, the receipts in the publie school 
moneys fund totaled $5,374.244. This de- 
clined almost a million dollars for the 





year ending June 30, 1931, leaving $4. 
387,335. Another decrease of more than | 
a million dollars for the vear ending June 
30, 1932 lowered the sum to $3,687,905 
An additional $600,000 slump for the last 
fiseal year left only €3,062.881. In other 
words the state sehool fund for this vear 
is $2,311,313 less than it was just thi 
short years ago. This means that for the 
coming year the schools will receive 57 
eents of State aid for each dollar they 
received during the school vear of 1930-31. 
Under the school law of 1931, no prior 
elaims are permissible—all districts re- 
ceive their pro rata share of the available 
funds. Last year the state was able to 
pay 45 per cent of the total claims of $10 
158.000 dune. Lowered local assessed val 
uations have increased the quota due this 
vear to $11.600,000. On Aneust 15th. the 
State Superintendent apportioned 15 2 per 
eent of the sums due. It is estimated 
that another ten per cent will he available 
for apportionment on Mareh 15th. 
Decrease in Assessed Valuation. 
The second factor which is reducing 
sehool funds this vear is the further de 
erease in the assessed valuation of rea! 
and personal property. The valuation of 
these two classes of property (and the 
constitute the bulk of the valuations uo 
on which taxes are levied’) reached th 
peak in 1929. Since then there has been 
a steady decline. For the entire stat: 
these two classes of property have had 
their valuation lessened 22.2 per cent with 
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in the four year period. This fall some 
school districts in certain counties will 
have less than two-thirds of the local sup- 
port they had in 1929. In no ease will 
the decrease in assessed valuation be less 
than one-sixth. In my own community, 
the tax payers will pay $30,000 less for 
the operation of their schools than they 
paid in 1929, even though we must care 
for 300 more students than we had then. 
We will have 18.7 per cent less money 
but 10.6 per cent more pupils. We recog- 
nize that real property should pay less— 
it has been paying too much in the past 
ut until other sources of revenue are 
available, property values ean not be low- 
ered as they have been without the im- 
pairment of school service as well as the 
other essential governmental services. 
Delinquent Taxes. 

The third factor in the decrease of school 
revenue is the lengthened list of delin- 
quent tax pavers. It is true that the 
moratoriam act of the last session of the 
General Assembly brought in a snbstan- 
tial sum of delinquent taxes in June, but 
there is still outstanding a huge sum of 
school taxes, estimated as high as $15.- 
000,000. Mueh of this will eventually 
eome in, but a large share of it probably 
will never be collected. 

Cumulative Effect Devastating. 

School boards in rural and high school 
districts alike have made a gallant effort 
to get their budgets balanced. They have 
delayed needed repairs and improvements. 
They have postponed the purchase of 
needed equipment and instructional sup- 
They have revised and pared their 
insurance programs. Thev have serutin- 
ized every possible operating expenditure 


me 
pies, 
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with the sole idea of saving as much as 
possible for the salaries of teachers and 
other school employees who have always 
been poorly paid. But in normal times 
approximately 80% of the school budget 
goes to personal services. In the face of 
such drastic curtailment of school rev- 
enues, equallv drastic salary euts have 
been inevitable for all school employees. 
Reductions in salaries are universal. Cuts 
of 25% represent favorable conditions. 
Reductions of 40 to 50 per cent are plenti- 
ful, while slashes of 60 to 70 per cent are 
not uncommon. Terms have been short- 
ened below the minimum necessary for 
satisfactory progress. 

These procedures have been in order 
now for three or four years. Their ecumu 
lative effect has been devastating. We 
have long since passed the point where 
further economies will not entail imnpair- 
ment of school services. Instead we face 
school plants rapidly deteriorating 
through neglected maintenance imnosed 
by poverty. We face out-worn and dis- 
reputable textbooks, or even books woe- 
fully out of date beeause funds for new 
books ean not be found. We face class 
rooms devoid of helpful and essential in- 
structional aids since new ones ean not he 
purchased. We face the return of poorly 
trained teachers, for present levels of 
teachers compensation make professional 
growth impossible. We face. in short, 
the complete breakdown of our modern 
edueatinal svstem. unless parents demand 
that the State recognize its valid obliga- 
tion to edueate all the children of all the 
neople. The children are helnless—de- 
fenseless. but an aroused parenthood ean 
save our schools! 





HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU 
IN THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION? 


Remember that the business of your Association is transacted by the 
Representative Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community 


associations of the State. 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to 
the State Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia, Missouri. 


November first is the dead-line. 
that date. 


Your delegates must be elected before 
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A CRISIS THAT CALLS FOR ADDITIONAL 
REVENUE FOR SCHOOLS 


By L. E. Meador 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Missouri 
are facing a crisis. The situation is 
so alarming, that immediate relief 
is necessary, in many places. Some schools 
have not opened this fall, many will open 
for a short time, while the more fortunate 
schools will operate for the usual term 
they will do so under conditions which 
will make it difficult to do effective work. 

The schools were the first public insti- 
tution to suffer from the blight of the 
depression. Three years ago strict econ- 
omy became necessary to keep the schools 
going. All so-called ‘‘frills’’ were aban- 
doned; the number of teachers reduced; 
salaries decreased; and new equipment 
eliminated. There can be no further econ- 
omies of this sort. There can be no re- 
duction of salaries for teachers who re- 
cetve no pay. 

The only economy that can be prac- 
ticed now is one that deprives little chil- 
dren and the youth of Missouri of an op- 
portunity to attend school. Such economy 
will not be tolerated by the intelligent cit- 
izens of this state, no matter what the 
cost, the schools are of such vital im- 
portance that they must operate. 

The public school system—the effort to 
provide at public expense an educational 
opportunity for all the boys and girls of 
the State—is a distinctive American ideal. 
The maintenance of this ideal is essential 
to self-government, to freedom of re- 
ligious worship, and to the attainment of 
a high standard of living. No matter 
what the financial costs may be the State 
cannot afford to have any of its schools 
closed. 

An emergency exists in Missouri, and 
the people are rapidly becoming aware of 
the seriousness of the situation. During 
the recent session of the State legislature 
the Springfield Chamber of Commeree re- 
peatedly called attention to the crisis con- 
fronting the schools of Southwest Mis- 
souri. For over a year the press in this 
part of the State has predicted that many 
schools must close unless the legislature 
provides new sources of income. Mass 


meetings of citizens have requested a 
special session of the legislature to deal 
with this important problem. The people 
have a right to make such a request of 
their officials. Now that a special ses- 
sion of the legislature is called, all see- 
tions of the State should be willing to 
accept whatever sacrifice is necessary to 
keep educational opportunities open to 
all the boys and girls of this State. 

The lack of income for the public 
schools is due to two main causes—tiie 
failure of the income tax during the de- 
pression and the inability to collect the 
general property tax. The result is a 
shortage of approximately $8,000,000. To 
raise this amount is not a simple task for 
our law-makers. In fact, it may appear 
impossible to raise additional revenue in 
a state that cannot pay taxes already due. 

Some will say the remedy consists not 
in additional taxes, but in eliminating the 
waste in other agencies of government 
and in a further reorganization of state 
and local government diverting the sav- 
ings thus achieved to the public schools. 
That this should be done is highly desir- 
able, but public support for such changes 
ean not be secured in time to meet this 
emergency, and in most cases economies of 
this sort can be made only after consti- 
tutional changes involving much time and 
many delays. 

This means that the problem is one oi 
raising additional revenue. The plan most 
frequently suggested to accomplish this 
is through the enactment of a law pro 
viding for a general sales tax. This pro 
posal will, of course, meet with many ob 
jections for there is no general agree 
ment on the subject of taxation. Grant 
ing that the sales tax has some serious 
defects. it may be, in spite of these de 
fects the only practical means for secur 
ing the necessary revenue. 

The obvious objection to the sales tax 
is that it lays too much of the burden on 
the poor man. The great mass of the 
people spend their entire income for con- 
sumptive goods while the well-to-do class 
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spend only a part of its income, thus the 
sales tax takes a much larger percentage 
of the poor man’s earnings than it does 
of the well-to-do. This is a sufficient ob- 
jection to condemn the sales tax if it were 
the only tax levied, but if we consider 
this tax as a part of a tax system, this 
objection in a large measure disappears. 
Through the exemptions and graduation 
features of the income tax and of the in- 
heritance tax the burden of these two 
taxes falls largely, if not entirely, on the 
well-to-do, while those of small incomes 
and of small estates escape. Likewise 
there is a large class of citizens who do 
not pay the general property tax except 
as it may be shifted to them. A general 
sales tax, therefore, would reach a class 
not directly burdened with these other 
forms of taxes and would open up a new 
source of revenue. 

A second objection to the sales tax is 
that it tends to reduce the amount of 
goods bought and sold and thus would 
tend to hamper business. At any given 
time there is, for example, just so much 
purchasing power. The part of this pur- 
chasing power going to the Government 
as a tax reduces the amount going into 
goods. This is undoubtedly true for all 
those who must spend their entire income 
for consumptive goods, but it is not true 
for those who do not spend all their in- 
eome. For this latter class the tax would 
mean a reduction in savings rather than 
in the amount of goods purchased. It must 
he admitted, however, that the sales tax, 
like any other particular tax, has its de- 
feets. But it seems that when we consider 
the tax as a part of a general tax system 
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that these defects become less objection- 
able, and too, these defects should be 
weighed with certain desirable features 
of the tax, 

Before the World War the sales tax 
was universally condemned. But as a re- 
sult of numerous emergencies arising dur- 
ing and since the war this form of tax- 
ation has been tried in many places, in 
practice it has worked much better than 
was anticipated. This is especially true 
in Canada. Asa result of these numerous 
trials and experiments, many of the earlier 
faults of the tax may now be avoided. 

In a depression the sales tax seems to 
supplement the property and income 
taxes in a way that overcomes some of 
the weaknesses of these older taxes. It 
brings in revenue immediately, and this 
is the feature which especially recom- 
mends it for the present emergency in 
Missouri. It is easy to collect and rather 
difficult to evade, and if the rate is low 
and the base wide, it will bring in con- 
siderable revenue without decreasing the 
amount of sales; and if exemptions are 
made for some of the necessities, it will 
not become a burden on the poor. 

The sales tax is not here advocated as 
a permanent tax, neither is it the pur- 
pose to attempt to justify it as an equit- 
able form of taxation. But with all its 
defects it seems to fit in to the emer- 
geney now existing in Missouri. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
point at issue is the emergency facing 
the publie schools. If the sales tax is not 
the best method of solving this problem, 
some better plan should be suggested. The 
legislature may find a better method. 








fessions—all this is vital. 


could be more stimulating than the 
association? 
teacher out of the Association! 








MEMBERSHIP VITAL 


VERY TEACHER in Missouri, if only for one year, must know that 
membership in the State Teachers Association is vital for her as well 
as for the profession. To join the Association, to pay the fees, to receive 
the official school magazine, to feel one’s self a part of that great group of 
select men and women, who give elementary preparation in all other pro- 
What could be more vital than to cooperate with 
other thousands of teachers in the development of good citizenship? What 


One hundred percent membership! 


royalty of membership in one’s own 
Let us not think of any 


—E. L. Hendricks. 
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EDUCATION AND WEALTH 


Twenty-one years ago P. P. Claxton, then Commissioner of Education delivered 


an address before the State Convention of the M.S. T. A. 
Its ringing note of truth is as appropriate today as 


taken from this address. 


The following is 


it was then. It should be now made available to every citizen of Missouri capable 
of thinking and acting for the common good. 


F YOU WANT to be richer what will 

bring it about? I used to think, as 

many people still think, that it was 
fertile soil, that it was water power, navi- 
vable streams, and things of that kind. 
But one day I set myself to study that 
question. I looked over the map of the 
world, and | found many countries with 
natural resources, the best mines, the best 
water courses and finest natural water 
power, the best and most fertile soil, coun- 
tries where they have all these things and 
do little with them, and where the people 
were not rich. Then the question came 
up, ‘‘Why?’’ I found that in every 
country where the people are well edu- 
cated, where there are schools at least 
eight months in the vear, and the chil- 
dren attend school when it is in session, 
and where the teachers are well trained, 
well educated and well paid, and where 
there are good publie high schools of the 
modern type and a large per cent of the 
boys and girls attend them, and where 
there are schools for the training of 
teachers, and where there are colleges and 
universities, and technical schools sup- 
ported liberally out of the taxes of the 
people and attended by young men and 
young women who are preparing then- 
selves for leaders in society, for indus- 
trial life, for civie life, for religious life 
in the state, I found that in every coun- 
try where the people give of their money 
liberally for education they are rich and 
growing relatively richer regardless of 
natural resourees. And, on the other 
hand, I found that in every country where 
the schools are open for four or 
months, or less, in the year, a large part 
of the people are ignorant and deplorably 
illiterate, unable to read or write, and 
the teachers are unprepared, and the chil- 
dren attend only where there is no baby 
to mind and no cows to pasture, and when 
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the father does not want the boys at hon. 


aud where there are no good high schools, 


good publie high schools, and when onl 
here and there a few attend the private 


high school of some kind of ancient ty 
and where there are no 
technical schools supported by the peo)! 


with men and women they are preparin: 


for the duties of life and to control 
forees of nature,—I found in every com 
try where the people save their mon 
from education and keep it in the bank 
they are poor and are growing poorer, r 
atively speaking, though the soil may 





deep and though it may have mines 
cold and silver or copper or what not 
though their resources may be maki 


other people of the world rich, they the 
selves are growing poorer. 

It is a law well known to the student 
political economy that in exact proportio 
to the education of the people is the qu 
tity of the wealth and the wealth-produci 
power of every country in the world, a 
I will give you my check for fifty dolla: 
on the State National Bank, and it will 
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cashed on presentation, if you will find foi 


me anywhere on the map of the earth an 
country anywhere that is an exception 
the rule. 


To illustrate: Little Switzerland in the 


heart of the Alps, about fifteen thousar 


square miles of territory, inhabited by 


three and a half millions of people 


times as densely populated as Mo.), speaik- 
ing five different languages, their laws and 
their textbooks in four languages, no nat- 


ural resourees, one-eighth of the eount: 


covered year in and vear out with ice and 
snows that never melt; with narrow little 
valleys down which the streams run, and 


with hardly room for a bicyele path alon 
the stream. Not one silver, 


copper or 


gold mine; not anything dug out of the 
soil; winter nine months of the vear an: 
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eold the rest of the time; no navigable 
streams, no seaport, and one hundred 
years ago one of the barrenest countries 
in the world. 

Perhaps you teachers have read that 
story of Pestalozzi’s of Leonard and Ger- 
trude. If not, read it, for such a picture 
of squalor and poverty as you have never 
heard. Then go to Switzerland and see 
the people without beggars on their high- 
ways and without paupers in their state, 
and find that the common people have 
millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in their savings hanks. 

I happened to be in Switzerland a few 
years ago, happened to be in Geneva, and 
I went from hall to hall and I saw evi- 
denees of prosperity on every side, and 
I asked, ‘‘Where does it come from?’’ 
And I looked to the top of Mount Blane, 
elad in its eternal snows, and the answer 
did not come from there; and I looked 
again up the narrow little valleys and at 
the blue waters of Lake Lehman, and 
the answer did not come from there, and 
the answer came as we went into a hall. 
In that hall stood the statue of a man, 
one hand rested on the head of a little 
boy and the other rested on a little ragged 
girl, and they looked up into his face with 
love and with hope, and he looked down 
on theirs with an expression of love and 
eare and of promise. At the foot of that 
statue I read these words: ‘‘To Our Dear 
Pestalozzi from a Grateful Switzerland.”’ 
And that man made Switzerland rich, 
though often he did not have a erust of 
bread, giving away his own shoe buckles 
and tying his shoes with wisps of straw, 
living like a beggar that he might teach 
beggars to live like men. Switzerland 
heard his plea and for three or four gen- 
erations they have poured out their money 
like water for the education of the chil- 
dren; they pay two or three times as much 
in proportion to their population as you 
pay here in Missouri. Three hundred 
and fifty schools have thev in Switzer- 
land in addition to the ordinary common 
schools, three hundred and fifty schools 
in which boys and girls learn to cultivate 
the soil. learn to care for bees, learn to 
manage a dairy, learn to work in gold and 
silver, learn to work in wood. learn to 
work in brass and iron—learn to do this 
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thing or the other thing. They heard the 
plea of Pestalozzi—they saw his reason 
ing when he said the only way to help any 
body is to help him to help himself, and 
the only way to help any people is to 
help them to help themselves. Feed a 
pauper today and the pauper is just as 
hungry tomorrow; bury a pauper today 
and another pauper dies tomorrow and 
vou must bury him; pension a pauper to- 
day for a month or a year and the longer 
you pension him the more helpless he is, 
and these things are evils, not helps, to 
any community, for they teach the people 
to be dependent. The only way is to 
teach every boy and girl to understand 
the great forces of nature as gifts, that 
they may work to produce, and to trans- 
form the raw material into things of 
wealth. 

Switzerland heard his plea, and they 
have educated their children and given to 
each one of them the ability to make his 
own support and to add a little to the 
common wealth, and ‘‘many a mickle 
makes a muckle’’ is a good old Seotch 
saving, which is true. 

Generation after generation and day 
after day, though there has been no 
change in their climate, and though the 
snow still rests on the top of their moun- 
tains, and though the glaciers come far 
down the narrow little valleys, and 
though there be no seaport. and no navi- 
gable rivers, and though there be no mines 
of wealth discovered under the earth, and 
though the climate remains the same and 
there be no more natural wealth than 
before, they have laid their hands on the 
raw materials, and adding their intelli 
gence and skill they have made up for 
what they lacked and they have taken 
these raw materials and have gotten bene- 
fits from them. 

The same principle will hold good for 
an illustration in the little province of 
Denmark. Some years ago I had the 
pleasure of spending some time there. 
Denmark, a little sand dune set far out 
into the North Sea, far beyond where the 
erops that we know, corn, and wheat and 
things of that kind will grow, and yet it 
is an agricultural country, inhabited by 
from two and one-half millions to three 
millions of people. 
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Years ago when we were having a little 
spat in this country, Denmark had a war 
with Prussia, and after the good old Prus- 
sian style, she put her heel on Denmark 
and ground her into her own sand. It 
left Denmark poor and dispirited. The 
King one day was talking with his Coun- 
sellor, and in his anxiety for his people 
he said, ‘‘What shall we do? This war 
has left us broken and impoverished, and 
what shall we do to rebuild our land?’’ 
And the Counsellor said ‘‘ Let us do what 
Prussia did when she was left impover- 
ished from the ravages of war, let us turn 
unto ourselves and if we cannot be great 
away, we can be great at home.’’ And 
Denmark did this thing, and when I was 
there, there was not an illiterate man, wo- 
man or child over the age of ten years in 
all of Denmark. What is the reason? 
There are no natural resources, there are 
no gold, iron, silver or copper mines, ex- 
cepting the ones in the northeastern fields 
where they hollow them out between the 
sand dunes, and yet the people of Den- 
mark today are the richest people, except 
one, of the world; her wealth is the most 
evenly distributed, and she is one of the 
most democratic and fairest countries on 
the face of the earth. 

What made it? I wrote some vears ago 
to a friend of mine in Stockholm, Sweden, 
and I asked him, ‘‘To what do you at- 
tribute it, this prosperity of Denmark ?’’ 
and he said, ‘‘ We all know it is due to the 
Danish school and universal education.’’ 
Though it is an agricultural country, it 
has grown rich, as I have told you, in 
these last thirty or forty years. 

One would think they would grow poor. 
They grow rich. Seotland with her 
heather-covered hills shows the same thing 
to be true. 

I never go into New England without 
losing my temper, that scanty country 
with its northeast winds, its thin soil and 
rocks,—they have no right to be rich. Mv 
own state of Tennessee I will match 
against Massachusetts for its natural re- 
sources—it has as much as Massachusetts 
ever had of climate, soil, gold, silver, iron. 
copper, marble—all of these things—nat- 
ural water power and the rest. Yet the 
people of Massachusetts are seven times 
as rich in proportion to numbers as the 
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people of Tennessee,—and they are no bet. 
ter originally, no better tonight than we 
are. 

Spain will prove it. The valley of Ap. 
dalusia is the richest place in all Europe 
and yet we found out a few years ag 
that the Spanish soldiers could not hit ay 
American battle ship; they hadn’t had 
enough target practice in their navy. And 
who thinks of going to Turkey for wealth 
The Bulgars have gone, but they have 
gone for another purpose and not for 
wealth in all that section of the richest 
Europe. 

It means that if you will mateh the 
countries country by country you will find 
it is true that it is the intelligence of the 
people that determines where they shall 
stand in the rank of nations. 

A Formula 

I have worked out this formula—there 
are just three factors that count in the 
development of any country: First, is the 
natural resources of the country, climate, 
soil, timber, mineral wealth, water power, 
position and the rest, and they are fixed 
—that factor is ever fixed for any coun 
try and you cannot change it very much; 
second, is the native ability of the people; 
I mean whether they grow tall and strong 
or broad and short, three-story head with 
mansard roof, or whether they are weak- 
lings with low brows and constitutions 
sapped by the dissipation of their ances. 
tors before they were born—but we can- 
not change that much except through the 
long, slow-swinging centuries; and the 
third factor is the education which comes 
from the schools, directly or indirectly, 
and that is not fixed, and so far as we 
have found there is no limit to it. Let us 
take it this way: X times Y times Z 
X represents the natural, and cannot be 
changed and we will eall it 6; Y repre 
sents the native ability of the people and 
because it cannot be easily changed we 
eall it 4, and six times four equals twentv- 
four; Z is the education, and is the vari- 
able quantity,—and suppose it is one; six 
times four times one still equals twenty- 
four, but you double it and what do you 
have? Six times four times two equals 
forty-eight; your result is doubled; and 
six times four times five gives you one 
hvyndred and twenty; and six times four 
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times ten are two hundred and forty; and 
the formula has never failed yet. In 
proportion to the education of the people 
in quantity and quality, will be the wealth 
andl the wealth-producing power of the 
people. 

Now, you don’t believe it, you will say 
that it is not true. Then we will hold 
that the education factor is zero, and that 
there was none of the education coming 
through the schools. But let’s test it: 
What is six times four times zero? 


' ama wizard. I wave my magic want 
over this city and over other cities in this 
country and suddenly there comes down 
a mist and a darkness and it settles down 
on the minds of the people and the mathe- 
matician forgets his formula and the chem- 
ist forgets his compound, and the physi- 
cian forgets his medicine and the lawyer 
forgets his law, and we all forget to read 
and write, and we have wiped out all the 
results, direct and indirect, of the schools. 
Now we will see what has happened: On 
that railroad track there a train is hurt- 
ling along from the east, and from the 
west another train is coming, and they 
meet in head-on collision and the wreck 
is there. Another engineer would be a 
little more cautious, but vou cannot send 
a telegram, in less than an hour the street 
ears cease to run, every furnace will be 
banked and your fire will go out in an 
explosion, you cannot read your steam 
gauge any more, tomorrow morning’s 
papers are not published ; you cannot read 
and write any more; you won’t hear 1ews 
from Washington for a month to come 
until somebody riding horseback will come 
flying down with it. Before the fourth of 
Mareh comes vour government, State and 
National will have gone into smithereens 
and it will not be a year until you will 
find vour people joined together in little 
bands fighting your little states, and you 
will be torn by wars worse than in the 
South American states. Your little goods 
are sold out, your traveling merchant 
loes not come any more; you hitch up a 
wagon and go, if vou ean get across the 
streams. to see if vou ean get them, and 


you bring them back with you if you can 
get them. And after a while your manu- 
facturing companies stop, you can’t get 
steam to make them go, and after a while 
you will find, as the American Indian, that 
a man to the square mile is over-popula- 
tion. By education people cooperate with 
nature and make each acre produce ten 
times more than it did before; they har- 
ness the water power and make it con- 
form to needs; they take coal_and iron 
out of the earth, and work them up into 
useful things, and a thousand men may 
live to the square mile and the country 
not be over-populated. 

But time goes on and soon the famine 
and pestilence come, someone falls sick 
and you send for the physician, and the 
messenger says that there isn’t any physi- 
cian,—long ago he has gone; a medicine 
man of the tribe comes and he beats his 
tom-tom around the. sick man or woman 
to drive away the devils, but the devils 
won’t and then you send for the 
preacher, but there isn’t any; long ago 
your church doors were closed and no one 
reads any longer from your Book of Life 
and Love. Truth has given way to the 
darkness of superstition. A priest comes 
and savs a god is angry and demands a 
sacrifice. He chooses a bright young man 
or woman to be placed on the stone, and 
strikes a blow with his hammer to ap- 
pease an angry god. What would vour 
State of Missouri be worth then? With- 
out anv hesitation T am willing to assert 
that ninety-nine dollars out of everv hun- 
dred of the wealth of the State of Mis- 
souri is due to the schools, public and 
private. in your own state and the same 
rule holds good of all wealth. that ninety- 
nine dollars out of every hundred has been 
made as the result of education, and if 
that be true what kind of a statesman is 
it that says ‘‘We are not able to support 
our schools better, wait until we get rich 
and then we will give them more money.’”’ 
He is not a statesman at all. he is a petty 
fogging politician and not fit to represent 
the democratic people we are with our 
great resourees and our intelligence and 


skill, 
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SIX BIG CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


Ready for District Meetings at Kirksville, Warrens- 
burg, Maryville on Oct. 12-13 and Cape Girardeau 
and Rolla, on Oct. 19-20, and Joplin 
Oct. 18-20. 


CONVENTION OF THE NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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Kirksville, October 12-13, 1933 
Officers 
President—L. C. Northcutt, New London 
First Vice-President—Mrs. 


Second Vice-President—Floyd Rogers, Alexan- 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. A. Eubank, Kirks- 


Executive Committee 
J. V. Minor, Huntsville; D. H. Martin, Salis- 
Herbert Hartford, Worthington; 
Stephen Blackhurst, St. Charles 
Thursday, October 12 
The Northeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 


Merle Bradshaw, 











Secy. L. A. Eubank 


tion will open its meeting on Thursday, Octo- 


ber 12, at 9:30 A. M. in the Kirk Auditorium. 
The features of this first general session will 
be an address by President Eugene Fair, 
Kirksville State Teachers College, welcoming 
the teachers and a response by Supt. L. C. 
Nortncutt, President of the Association. An 
address on “Spade Work in Personality Cul- 
‘ture,” will be delivered by Mr. Floyd C. 
Douglas, minister, lecturer, novelist and es- 
sayist; and Sir Herbert B. Ames, former mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament and Financial 
Director of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, will speak on “‘Germany Looks To- 
ward the West.” 

At 12:00 o’clock noon on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 12, the Kappa Delta Pi luncheon will be 
held. 

The meeting of the House of Delegates will 
‘onvene in the afteroon at 1.00 P. M., in Room 
101 of the Library Building. 

The Second General Session will be held 
Thursday afternoon, at 1:15 P. M. in the Kirk 
Auditorium, with Mrs. Merle Bradshaw presid- 
ing. The program will consist of a _ short 
musical program by the Shelbina High School. 
Addresses will be made by Sir Herbert B. 
Ames, who will speak on “Germany Looks To- 
ward the East,” and Mr. Lloyd C. Douglas, 
who will speak on “The Flight to Freedom.” 
An illustrated lecture ‘‘Alaska, the Frontier 
Wonderland of the World,” by Mr. Edgar C. 
Raine, Artic traveler and explorer, will close 
the afternoon program. 

The Schoolmasters Club Banquet will be 
held Thursday evening at 6:00 P. M. at the 
Masonic Temple. ~ 

The Third General Session will be held 
Thursday evening, at 7:30 P. M. in the Kirk 
Auditorium, with Mr. Floyd Rogers presiding. 


‘he general theme of this program will be 
“Education Problems in Missouri.” The meet- 
ing will open with a musical program by the 
A .Capella Choir of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, which will be fol- 
lowed by an address, “Missouri’s Educational 
Problems,” by Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of 
Missouri, and President, Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. Mr. George Melcher, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Kansas City, and Chair- 
man, Legislature Committee, Missouri State 
Teachers Association will talk on “School 
Legislation.” Mr. Chas. A. Lee, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, will deliver the closing 
address. 
Friday, October 13 

The Fourth General Session presided over 
by Mr. L. C. Northcutt will open at 9:15 A. 
M., in the Kirk Auditorium, with a musical 
program by the Monroe City High School. 
“How Can We Most Effectively Guide the 
Learning Activities of Our Pupils?” is the 
subject of the address to be delivered by Mr. 
Leo. J. Brueckner, Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Minnesota. Mr. 
Walter H. Judd, M. D., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota, will speak on “China’s Struggle 
Toward Self-Government.” Mr. Judd has spent 
six years in China as a medical missionary. 

Departmental Sessions 

Friday afternoon will be given to depart- 
mental sessions. 

The Department of Home Economics with 
Miss Llora MaGee presiding will be a luncheon 
meeting in Room 314, Science Hall at 12:00 
o’clock noon. “Meeting Present Day Problems’ 
will be the topic for the round table discussion. 

Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey will preside a 
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the meeting of the Department of Rural and 
Elementary Education, in Kirk Auditorium at 
1:00 P. M. The program will consist of talks 
by Mr. Leo J. Brueckner on “Enriching the 
Teaching of Arithmetic,” and by Miss Berenice 
Beggs, Assistant Professor of Education and 
Supervisor of English, Northeast Missouri 
Teachers College, whose subject will be 
“Finger Posts to Children’s Reading.” 

The Department of Commerce will meet in 
Room 106, Library Building, at 1:00 o’clock 
with Miss Freda Bruns presiding. Miss 
Frances Henderson, Kirksville Senior High 
School, will talk on “The Efficiency of Prac- 
tice Teaching in Typewriting;” Miss Buck, 
Kahoka High School, will speak on “An In- 
vestigation of the Uses of Typewriting by 
Students of Typewriting;” “‘Research in Sales- 
manship” will be the subject upon which Mr. 
Hayden Colby, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College will talk; and Mr. Earl G. 
Blackstone, College of Commerce, University 
of Iowa, will have for his subject “Usefulness 
of Research in Commercial Education.” 

The Department of Mathematics will meet 
for a round table discussion in Room 104, 
Library Building at 1:00 P. M., with Mr. W. 
S. Pemberton presiding. 

The Department of Science, presided over 
by Mr. W. J. Bray, will meet for round table 
discussion at 1:00 P. M. in Room 308, Science 
Hall. 

The Department of Social Science will meet 
in Room 207, Library Building, at 1:00 P. M. 
E. L. Morgan, Professor of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri, will talk on “Next 
Steps in Social Welfare;” and Mr. Wallace 
Crossley, Directory of Relief for Missouri, will 
talk on ‘‘Administration of Federal Relief in 
Missouri.” Mr. G. V. Burroughs will preside 
at this meeting. 

The Department of Fine Arts, Miss Edith 
Dabney presiding, will meet in Room 302, 


Science Hall, at 1:00 P. M., for a round table 
discussion. 

The Department of School Administration 
with Mr. Alva Crow presiding will meet in 
Room 204, Library Building, at 2:00 P. M. 
Mr. Leo J. Brueckner will address the meeting 
on “How Much Arithmetic Do Our Teachers 
Know?” and Mr. C. E. Garmane, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, will talk 
on “The Need of Guidance in the State.” 

The Department of Agriculture will meet in 
Room 200, Library Building, at 2:00 P. M., 
Mr. Russell presiding. The program for this 
department has not yet been arranged. 

The Department of Music will meet in the 
Junior High School Auditorium at 2:00 P. M., 
with Mr. Barrett Stout presiding. The pro- 
gram will consist of a song recital by Mr. 
John Parrish, Tenor, Head of The Voice De- 
partment of Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

The meeting of the Department of Industrial 
arts will take the form of a round table dis- 
cussion and will be held in Room 101, Kirk 
Auditorium at 2:00 P. M., Mr. Otho Barnett 
presiding. 

The Department of Language and Literature 
will hold its meeting in Room 101, Library 
Building, at 2:00 P. M. with Mrs. Fleeta 
Taylor presiding. Mr. E. G. Ainsworth, Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Missouri, will 
address the Department on “Improved Teach- 
ing of High School English.” 

The Fifth General Session will be held at 
3:00 P. M. in the Kirk Auditorium with Mr. 
L. C. Northcutt presiding. The feature of 
this session will be an address by Mr. Walter 
H. Judd on “The World’s Stake in the Far 
East.” 

At 8:00 P. M., Friday evening, there will be 
a football game between the Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers and the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers. 
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meeting. This will be followed by the wel- 
coming address and the response. At 9:45, 
Mr. George Melcher, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Missouri State 


Warrensburg, October 12-13, 1933 
Officers 


President—C. F. Scotten, Sedalia ; 

Vice-President—Harry McMillan, Lee’s Summit 

F. W. Urban, Warrensburg 

Treasurer—G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg 
Executive Committee 

C. F. Scotten, Sedalia; Harry McMillan, Lee’s 

Summit; F. W. Urban, Warrensburg 
Thursday, October 12 
The opening meeting of the Central Mis- 

Teachers Association 

9:00 o’clock Thursday morning, October 12. 

Music by the College Orchestra will open the Secy. 
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Teachers Association will deliver an address 


on “School Legislation.” At 10:15 “Missouri 
Educational Problems” will be discussed by 
Dean Irion of the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri and President of the 
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Missouri State Teachers Association. At 10:45 
Mr. Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent of 
Schools, will deliver an address which will be 
followed at 11:15 by county meetings. 

Thursday afternoon the program will open 
at 1:15 o’clock with music by the high school 
glee club. The Parent-Teacher Association 
will furnish an address for this program 
which will be followed by an address by Miss 
Laura Zirbes of the Ohio State University on 
“Relating School to Life.” 

The sectional meetings will begin at 2:30. 
The Department of Administrators, presided 
over by Supt. Willard J. Graff, will be ad- 
dressed by Supt. J. W. Studebaker of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Following the address, there 
will be a general discussion. Dr. Germaine, 
Professor of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, will present the State Guidance Pro- 
gram. 

The Department of Secondary Education, 
Mr. Oscar Ericson presiding, will be addressed 
by Dr. W. W. Carpenter, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri. Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s subject will be “‘The Crisis in Secondary 
Education.” 

The Department of Elementary Education 
with Miss Delma Carpenter presiding will be 
addressed by Miss Laura Zirbes on “What 
Reading Means in the Modern School.” 

The Department of Rural Education, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Ray T. Evans, will have as 
their speaker, Dr. Charles Knudsen, Professor 
of Education of George Peabody College and 
also one of the editors of Educational Re- 
search and Educational Editor for Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. His subject will be 
“Educational Guidance of the Rural Child.” 

At 4:00 o’clock the Central Missouri High 
School Athletic Association will hold a meet- 
ing. 

Thursday evening at 7:15 the meeting will 
open with music by the training school. At 
7:30, Dr. Carpenter will talk on “The New 
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Deal in Education” which will be followed by 
a talk by Dr. Knudsen on “Public Education 
and National Emergency.” 


Friday, October 13 


The first part of the Friday morning p»o- 
gram will be devoted to the dedicatory cere- 
monies for Hendricks Hall. Mrs. Charles E. 
Dewey, member of the Board of Regents end 
Chairman of the Dedication Committee, will 
preside. The address for the Board of Regents 
will be made by the Honorable Charles A. 
Calvird, Jr., President of the Board. Profes- 
sor C. B. Hudson will deliver the address for 
the Faculty and the response will be made by 
Dr. E. L. Hendricks, President of the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College. This 
will be followed by an address by the Honor- 
able Guy B. Park, Governor of the state of 
Missouri. The program will close with the 
singing of the Alma Mater. 

At 10:40 Friday morning, sectional meet- 
ings will again be held. 

The Department of Administrators, Supt. 
Willard J. Graff, presiding, will be addressed 
by Supt. J. W. Studebaker. The meeting will 
close with a general discussion. 

The Department of Secondary Education, 
Mr. Oscar Ericson, presiding, will be addressed 
by Dr. Carpenter, his subject being “The Re- 
sponsibilities of the Secondary School Teacher 
During the Present Crisis.” 

The Department of Elementary Education 
with Miss Delma Carpenter presiding will be 
addressed by Miss Laura Zirbes. 

The Department of Rural Education with 
Mr. Ray T. Evans presiding, will be addressed 
by Dr. Knudsen on “Motivating the Work of 
the Rural Child.” 

At 1:15 Friday afternoon a business meeting 
will be held. At 2:30 the meeting will adjourn 
for the football game between the Warrens- 
burg Mules and the Chillicothe Business Col- 
lege. 
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Officers 
President—Cecil Jenkins, Savannah 
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Thursday, October 12 
The convention of the Northwest Missouri 
Teachers Association will open at 9:30 o’clock, 
October 12, in the College Auditorium with 
music by the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ College Conservatory of Music. The 


program will consist of remarks by Mr. Cecil 
Jenkins, President of the Association; an ad- 
dress “Organizing Education for Our New 
Frontiers” by Dr. C. A. Phillips, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
an address “How Can We Most Effectively 
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Guide the Learning Activities of Our Pupils” 
by Dr. Leo J. Brueckner, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; and a report of the Emer- 
gency Commission on Education by Mr. Fred 
Keller, Superintendent of Schools, Tarkio. 

The Second General Session will be held 
Thursday afternoon, October 12, at 1:30 o’clock 
in the College Auditorium, Miss L. Blanche 
Templeton presiding. The program will open 
with music by the College Conservatory of 
Music and will be followed by an address 
“China’s Struggle Toward Self-Government” 
by Dr. Walter Judd, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota. The session will then adjourn for 
the Departmental Sessions. 

Departmental Sessions 


The Rural School Section will meet in the 
College Auditorium at 2:50 o’clock with Mr. 
Alva L. Allen presiding. The program will 
open with music by a representation from 
Nodaway County which will be followed by ad- 
dresses by Dr. C. A. Phillips, who will speak 
on “Creative Education and the Classroom;” 
A. Kendall Longfellow, a rural teacker of 
Harrison County, whose subject will be “Les- 
son Planning in the Rural Schools;” and a 
talk by an Andrew County rural teacher on 
“The Teaching of English in Rural Schools.” 
A business session will close this meeting. 

The Elementary School Section will meet 
at 2:50 in the West Library, and will be pre- 
sided over by Miss Cecil Culver. A vocal solo 
by Roy Sims, an elementary school pupil of 
Burlington Junction, will open the program. 
Dr. Leo J. Brueckner will deliver an address 
“Enriching the Teaching of Arithmetic” which 
will be followed by a demonstration in reading 
by Miss Irene Smith, Northwest! Missouri 
State Teachers College Demonstration School. 

The High School Section will be held in 
Social Hall with Mr. Wilbur F. Williams pre- 
siding. Music at 2:50 o’clock will open the 
program. Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, member of 
the National Survey Committee of Secondary 
Schools, will talk on the “Purpose and Find- 
ings of the Survey” and Mr. Charles Myers, 
State High School Supervisor, will conduct a 
round table discussion. 

The Resolutions Committee will hold its 
first meeting on Thursday at 4:15 in Room 
225. 

The Third General Session will be held 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock in the College 
Auditorium with Mr. Eugene F. Allison presid- 
ing. Music will be furnished by the North- 
west Missouri District High School Orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Maurice Wright 
and management of Mr. C. James Velie. Dr. 
Walter Judd will deliver an address on “The 
World’s Stake in the Far East.” 

Friday, October 13 


The Fourth General Session will open Fri- 
day morning at 9:30 o’clock in the College 
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Auditorium, Mr. Charles W. Wallace presid- 
ing. This is to be a Missouri Program and 
will open with music by the Northwest Mis- 
souri District High School Orchestra. Mr. 
Charles A. Lee will deliver an address which 
will be followed by addresses by Dr. Theo. W. 
H. Irion and Mr. George W. Melcher. 

The Fifth General Session will be held at 
1:00 o’clock Friday afternoon in the College 
Auditorium, Mr. Cecil Jenkins presiding. Music 
will be furnished by the College Conservatory 
of Music. Sir Herbert Ames, educator, lec- 
turer and traveler, will address the meeting 
on “The Great Reconcilation and After.” The 
introduction of the new officers and president 
of the association will be followed by an ad- 
dress “The Flight of Freedom” by Dr. Lloyd 
C. Douglas, minister, orator, novelist and es- 
sayist. 

Friday afternoon will also be devoted to 
departmental sessions, the first being the De- 
partment of Rural and Elementary Schools 
which will meet at 2:30 in the College Auditor- 
ium with Mr. Alva Allen and Miss Cecil Culver 
presiding. Miss Virginia Meierhoffer, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, will 
give a demonstration in music which will be 
followed by an address “The Golden Bowl” by 
Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas. At 3:40 there will be 
a supervisory program by Miss Irene O’Brien 
of the State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City. 

The High School section will meet in Social 
Hall at 2:30 with Mr. U. L. Keener presiding. 
The program will open with music which will 
followed with a Regional Conference on Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Schools. Mr. F. 
H. Barbee, Superintendent of Schools of St. 
Joseph, will conduct a round table discussion. 
Mr. E. R. Adams, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chillicothe, will talk on “Provisions for In- 
dividual Differences—Marking and Promo- 
tion.” Mr. J. W. Pierce, Superintendent of 
Schools, Skidmore, will speak on “The Smaller 
Secondary Schools.” “Interpreting the Secon- 
dary Schools to the Purlic” will be the sub- 
ject upon which Mr. S. W. Skelton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oregon will talk and Mr. 
Charles Myers, State High School Supervisor, 
will talk on “Vocational Guidance.” 

The College Section, under the direction of 
Dr. M. Earle Collins, Acting President of 
Tarkio College, will meet in Music Room Num- 
ber 205 of the Administration Building at 
2:30 o’clock. The program will open with 
music by Tarkio College. Sir Herbert Ames 
will address the gathering on “Trial by In- 
ternational Jury,” and Dean W. C. Saunders 
of Park College, Parkville, will talk on “Com- 
prehensive Examinations.” 

At 8:00 o’clock Friday evening there will be 
a football game between the Springfield 
Bears and the State Teachers College Bear- 
cats on the College Athletic Field. 
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Pineville 





Pres. Cora E. Morris 


ner a meeting of the 
Superintendents on Wednesday afternoon at 
2:00 o’clock in the Colonial Room of the 
Connor Hotel. Mr. Tom Fitzpatrick is Chair- 
man of this department. Miss Florence Haile 
will address the group on “Present Day Con- 
ditions in Rural Schools of the Nation.” 

The First General Session will be held 
Wednesday evening at 7:30 o’clock in Memorial 
Hall Auditorium with President Cora E. 
Morris presiding. Music for this program 
will be furnished by the Wednesday Morning 
Singers and the Joplin Musical Art Society, 
which will be followed by the address of wel- 
come by Mr. Mercer Arnold and the response 
by Supt. D. R. McDonald. This session will 
be addressed by Miss Florence Hale, former 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion and Editor of “The Grade Teacher.” 

Thursday, October 19 

The first session of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates will be held at 9:00 A. M. in the Lodge 
Room on the second floor of Memorial Hall. 

The Second General Session will be held 
Thursday morning at 10:00 A. M. in Memorial 
Hall Auditorium, Supt. E. A. Elliott presid- 
ing. Music will be furnished by the Webb 
City Public Schools. Supt. Willard E. Goslin 
will talk at this time and “The Fine Art of 
Appreciation” will the subject of the address 
by Mr. W. P. Dearing, President, Oakland 
City College, Oakland City, Indiana. 

Members of the Committee on Resolution 
will meet at 1:00 P. M., in Parlor A, Connor 
Hotel. 

The Committee on Nominations will meet at 
1:00 P. M., in the Lodge Room of Memorial 
Hall. 

The Committee on Necrology will meet at 
1:00 P. M., in Room 105 of the Senior High 
School. 

Thursday afternoon will be given over to 
departmental meetings. 

The Parent-Teacher Department will meet 
at 2:00 o’clock in the Community Church with 
Mrs. A. B. Sherwood as Chairman. ‘Object 
of P. T. A. Department at Teachers Meet- 


Second Vice-President—Emmett B. Adams, 


SecretaryTreasurer—C. W. Parker, Ozark 
Executive Committee 

Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc; Howard Butcher, 

Ray Hailey, Ava; 

Neely, Springfield; Chester A. Poindexter, 


Wednesday, October 18 
The meeting of the Southwest Missouri 
Teachers Association will have as its forerun- 


Officers 
President—Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arec 
First Vice-President—Wallace Wilson, South- 


E. E. 


Cecy. C. W. Parker 


Department of County 
ings’ will be the subject of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
address. 


Mr. John L. Bracken, 
Schools of Clayton will deliver an address. 
The meeting will close with a question box 
and the election of officers. 

The Junior High School Department will 
meet at 2:00 in the Roof Garden of the Con- 
nor Hotel with Mr. Frank L. Barton as Chair- 
man. “How Should Junior High School Pupils 
Use Their Leisure Time” will be the topic to 
be discussed by Mr. John L. Bracken. There 
will then be a round table discussion followed 
by the election of officers. 

The Home Economics Department will meet 
at 2:00 in the Senior High School Cafeteria, 
Miss Lorene Rolle, Chairman. Miss Ida E. 
Gutschke, Vice-President Missouri State 
Nurses’ Association, will talk on “Child Care 
in the Home Economics Curriculum.” Miss 
Della Hendrick, Newton County, Home Eco- 


nomics Demonstrator, will talk on “Why 
Home Economics in Any Community.” A 
luncheon or a tea for the Home Economics 


Department will be announced later. 

The Department of Vocational Education 
will meet at 1:30 in Study Hall B. Senior 
High School, Mr. R. K. Elmore, Chairman. 
Mr. C. L. Angerer, Vocational Agriculture 
Supervisor, State Department of Education, 
will address this meeting. 

The Science Department will meet at 2:00 
in Room 207, Senior High School, Mr. D. 
Evert Thomas, Chairman. Miss_ Elizabeth 
Cadle of Reed Junior High School will talk 
on “Methods in Science.” Dr. C. E. Koepp¢ 
of Springfield Teachers College will speak on 
“Teaching of High School Geography.” Dr. 
Ralph Voris, State Teachers College, Spring 
field, will talk on “Laboratory Lamentations.”’ 

The Physical Education Department wil! 
meet at 2:00 in the Senior High School Gym 
nasium with Mr. Earl Davis as Chairman. 
Demonstration of activities will be given by 
the physical education department of the 





Mrs. A. G. Woodard of Carterville 
will speak on “Rural Schools and P. T. A.” 
Superintendent of 
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Joplin public schools. Mr. H. O. Hartley will 
speak on “Constructing a Health Education 
Curriculum.” 

The Rural Teachers Department will meet 
at 2:00 in the Auditorium of Memorial Hall, 
Mr. Elgin Dermott, Chairman. The County 
Chorus Songs will be sung by the Newton 
County Rural Schools. 4-H Club Work will 
be. discussed by Mr. J. E. Rutter, County 
Agricultural Agent, Carthage. The rhythm 
orchestra and orchestra of the Jasper County 
rural schools will also appear on this program. 
There will be a Boy Scout demonstration and 
a discussion of rural scouting by Mr. Herbert 
West of Joplin. Mr. W. P. Dearing of Oak- 
land City College, will give the principle ad- 
dress of the meeting. 

‘he Primary Department will meet at 2:00 
in the Jefferson School with Miss Bonnie 
O’Rourke as Chairman. The program for this 
department is not arranged at this time. 

The Third General Session will be held 
Thursday evening at 7:30 in Memorial Hall 
Auditorium with Mr. Wallace Wilson presid- 
ing. Music will be furnished by the Joplin 
High School orchestra and Supt. John L. 
Bracken will deliver an address. Following 
this meeting there will be a dance. 

Friday, October 20 

The Fourth General Session will be held 
Friday morning at 10:00 o’clock in Memorial 
Hall Auditorium with County Superintendent 
Emmett B. Adams presiding. This will be 
an all Missouri program and those taking 
part will be Mr. E. M. Carter, Secretary, 
Missouri State Teachers Association; Dr. 
Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Missouri; Hon. Chas. A. Lee, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

Friday afternoon will be given up largely 
to department meetings. 

The Commercial Department will meet at 
1:30 in Study Hall A, Senior High School, 
Miss Isabelle Denham, Webb City, Chairman. 
Mr. Earl Brown, Secretary of the Joplin 
Chamber of Commerce will give an address 
which will be followed by a demonstration of 
office equipment. 

The Trades and Industries Department will 
meet at 1:30 in Room 105, Senior High School, 
Mr. Bruce D. Richards, Chairman. The theme 
of this meeting will be “Signs of the Times.” 
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The opening address will be delivered by 
Supt. E. A. Elliott of Joplin. “Operating 
Effectively on a Reduced Budget” will be dis 
cussed by Mr. George H. Carroll of Joplin, 
Mr. Chester Erickson of Springfield, and Mr. 
Charles P. Farmer of Joplin. This Depart- 
ment will hold a luncheon at the Maxweal 
Cafeteria at 12:30 Friday. 

The Art Department will meet at 1:30 in 
the Sunday School Room of the Presbyterian 
Church with Miss Leah Stark as Chairman. 
“Art in Everyday Life” will be the subject 
of the talk by Supt. H. P. Study of Spring- 
field, which will be followed by a demonstra- 
tion by Miss Belva LaRue of Joplin. 

The Music Department will meet at 1:30 
in the Presbyterian Church Auditorium, Mr. 
W. C. Crimes, Chairman. Mr. Ralph Ben- 
ningfield of West Plains will talk on “The 
History of the Development of School Music 
in South Missouri.’ Mr. Lytton Davis of 
Monett will talk on “Building a High School 
Chorus.” Music will be furnished by the 
Joplin public schools. 

The High School Administration and Senior 
High School Teachers Departments will meet 
at 1:30 in the Empire Ball Room of the Con- 
ner Hotel. Mr. Cowgill Blair of the Joplin 
“Globe and News Herald” and Mr. Virgil M. 
Hardin, Principal of Reed and Pipkin Junior 
High Schools, Springfield, will address this 
joint meeting. The addresses will be fol- 
lowed by business meetings of each of the 
departments. 

The Elementary Grade Teachers Department 
will meet at 1:30 in the Senior High School 
Auditorium with Mrs. Genevieve Hamilton as 
Chairman. The program for this department 
has not yet been completed. 

The Fourth General Session will be held 
Friday afternoon at 3:00 o’clock in the Audi- 
torium of Memorial Hall at which time there 
will be a musical program by the All South- 
west Missouri Chorus under the direction 
of Mr. T. Frank Coulter, Director of Music, 
Joplin High School. 

The Fifth General Session will be held 
Friday evening in the Memorial Hall Auditor- 
ium with Miss Cora Morris presiding. The ad- 
dress of this*.meeting will be made by Mr. 
William McAndrew, former superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, author and lecturer. 








AND LAYMEN: 


tion and support of all. 








TO SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 


For some time the National Education Association has been trying to get President’ 
Roosevelt (1) to issue a Proclamation recognizing the importance of Education Week, 
and (2) to make a radio address on Education. 
public education is urged to write President Roosevelt a personal letter voicing your 
sentiments in regard to these two proposals. 

We should stand together during this crisis. 


Everyone interested in the cause of 


Our schools need the hearty co-opera- 


Very sincerely yours, 
CHAS. A. LEE 
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October 19. 

The First General Session will open in the 
College Auditorium at 2:30 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon with President W. R. Sewell pre- 
siding. There will be a recital by Walter 
Jenkins of Houston, Texas, which wili be 
followed by an all Missouri program. Speak- 
ers taking part on this program will be Hon- 
orable Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent of 
Schools; Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Missouri and Pres- 
ident of the Missouri State Leachers Associa- 
tion; ‘Thos. J. Walker, mdictor or SCNUUL 
AND COMMUNI Y; and n. M. Uarter, Sec- 
retary of the Missouri State ‘leachers Associ- 
ation. 

An informal reception will be given for the 
visiting teachers in the Kegent's Koom on 
the main floor of Academic mail immediately 
at tne close of the program. ‘I'his reception 
will be under the auspices of the Clio, Hes- 
perian and Sorosis Literary Societies. 

‘he members of the Kesoiutions Committee 
will meet at 3:UU o'clock in Hesperian Hall. 

At 0:45 o clock Thursday evening the annual 
Superintendents and Principais Vinner will 
be served in Albert Hall, 

The Second General Session will be held at 
8 o'clock Thursday evening with President 
W. R. Sewell presiding. ‘she program will 
open with singing lea by Walter Jenkins, 
which will be foilowed by the address of 
welcome by Hon. Ed. L. Drum, Mayor otf 
Cape Girardeau. The address of welcome 
wii be responded to by W. L. Johns, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Farmington. The 
orchestra of Central High School, Cape Girar- 
deau will give some special music. ‘Lhe prin- 
cipal address of the session will be delivered 
by Mr. Wm. McAndrew of Kast Setauket, 
Long Island, New York. 

The visiting teachers will be the guests of 
the Retail Merchants Division of the Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce at the pic- 
ture show given by the Fox Broadway Theatre 
at 10:15 o'clock ‘hursday evening. 

Friday, October 20 
There will be a breakfast for all Hesperians, 


Second Vice-President—Vernetta Sexauer, 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. H. Strunk, Cape 


Executive Committee 
Geo. D. Englehart, Matthews; A. C. Magill, 
Cape Girardeau; C. E. Burton, Piedmont 
Thursday, October 19 
The meeting ot the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers Association will open with the As- 
sembly of Delegates which convenes at 1:30 
Pres. W. R. Sewell o’clock in Webster Hall, Thursday afternoon, eco. &. Set 














Friday morning, October 20. 

The Third General Session will open at 9 
o’ciock Friday morning with L. G. Wilson 
presiding. After singing led by Walter Jen- 
kins, the president’s address will be delivered 
by W. R. Sewell. Dr. C. E. Germane, Pro- 
tessor of Kducation, University of Missouri, 
will talk on “‘Another Challenge to Education’ 
and Vr. W. P. Dearing, President, Oakland 
City College, Oakland City, Indiana, will talk 
on “Modern Youth and Human Values.” 

At neon, Friday, there will be luncheons 
for the Primary Teachers, the Intermediate 
and Upper Grade Teachers and the Phi Delta 
Kappans, 

rriday afternoon will be given over to de- 
partment meetings which will begin at 1:30 
o'clock. 

The Department of County Superintendents 
and Rurai Teachers will meet in the Women’s 
Gymnasium, Academic Hall, Miss Esther L. 
Knehans presiding. There will be a demon- 
stration of the teaching of a rote song by 
the (1) psychological method and (2) the 
logical method by Miss Wilhelmine L. Vieh, 
Professor of Public School Music, State Teach- 
ers College. Dr. Florence Hale will deliver 
an address which will be followed by a round 
table discussion, led by Lillian Allers, and 
a business meeting. 

The Department of Superintendents and 
High School Principals will meet in the Col- 
lege auditorium with Mr. George R. Loughead 
presiding. Dr. W. P. Dearing will address 
this gathering on “America Goes to School.” 
There will also be an address on “Guidance 
for High Schools” which will be followed by 
the regular business meeting. 

The Department of Grade Teachers will 
meet in the Art Room of the Agriculture 
Building. Miss Flora Burton is Chairman of 
this Department. There will be music by the 
Boys’ Choir of the May Greene School. Dr. 
C. E. Germane will speak on “Some Significant 
Factors Sometimes Overlooked.” Miss Alma 
Schrader will speak on “The Value of a Spell- 

ing Survey.” 
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The Department of Primary Council will 
meet in the gymnasium of the Education 
Building. Miss Ethel Barnes, Chairman of 
this Department announces the following 
program: Music by .public school children to 
be followed by a talk “The Interpretation of 
Teaching Poetry” by, Miss Mary Shade of 
Caruthersville. “Preparation for Reading 
Readiness” will be the subject of the talk by 
Miss Nell V. Carter, Supervisor of the Primary 
Grades, Teachers College. Dr. C. E. Germane 
will address the group on “Some Mental Hy- 
giene Problems in Primary Grades.” 

The Department of History and Social 
Science will meet in Benton Hall, R. McCoy 
Moyers, Chairman. “The Contract Plan” will 
be discussed by Miss Naomi Pott, Cape Girar- 
deau and Dean Vest C. Myers of the Teachers 
College. Dr. W. P. Dearing will talk on “The 
Other Fellow.” 

The Department of Physical Training will 
meet in Hesperian Hall with B. I. Howard as 
Chairman. F. J. Courleaux of Cape Girar- 

eau will discuss “Tournament Officiating.” 
Mr. H. E. Detherage of the State Department 
will speak on the “State Program of Physical 
Education” which will be followed by round 
table discussion. 

The Department of Practical Arts will meet 
n Room 307, Academic Hall with Miss Bed- 
ford as Chairman. Miss Edna Haman will 
talk on “‘Recent Application of Art’? and Miss 
Dorothy Seabaugh will talk on “Art in Modern 
Education.” There will be open discussion 
led by Miss Bedford. 

The Department of Agriculture will meet 
in the lecture room of the Agriculture Build- 
ing with Mr. E. C. O’Neal as Chairman. Gen- 
eral agriculture will be discussed by Fred 
Lewallen and vocational agriculture will be 
discussed by Ruthford Limbaugh. 

The Department of Home Economics will 
meet in the dining room of the Home Eco- 
nomics Building. Mrs. Helen Dillman Baker 
is Chairman of this department. “Scoring 
Home Projects” will be the subject of the 
talk by Miss Isabell Hess of Sikeston. Miss 
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Nancy Jane Wright, Historian of the Future 
Home Makers Project Camp of Missouri, will 
talk on the Camp. A general discussion will 
be led by Mrs. Nell Wright of Fredericktown. 

The Department of Music will meet in Web- 
ster Hall, Frieda Reick, Chairman. There 
will be discussions on phases of music educa- 
tion by a number of music teachers of this 
section of the State. Mr. Edgar C. Taylor of 
St. Louis will address the group on “Looking 
at Music from the Standpoint of the School 
Administrator.” 

The Department of Physical Science will 
meet in the chemistry lecture room. Mr. W. 
A. Buckner is Chairman of this department. 
There will be a demonstration and discussion 
of new testing methods for use in science by 
Geo. V. Emery, Professor of Physics, State 
Teachers College. Professor A. C. Magill of 
the College will give a demonstration, in which 
students will take part, of an investigation of 
student resourcefulness. 

The Department of Language will meet in 
Room 205 of the Agriculture Building. This 
will be an informal meeting of the teachers 
of Latin, French, and Spanish. Matters of 
interest to language teachers will be discussed 
and plans made for a department meeting at 
the October Institute of 1934. 

At 3:15 there will be a football game be- 
tween the Teachers College and the North- 
west Missouri Teachers College. The visiting 
teachers will be the guests of the Retail 
Merchants’ Division of the Cape Girardeau 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Alumni of the Teachers College will 
hold their annual dinner in Albert Hall at 
5:30 o’clock Friday evening. 

The Fourth General Session will be held 
at 8:00 o’clock Friday evening with President 
W. R. Sewell presiding. Singing will be led 
by Walter Jenkins and there will be a con- 
cert by the All Southeast Missouri Chorus. 
Dr. Florence Hale will address the meeting 
which will be followed by the presentataion of 


the new president. 








Slogan: 


President Theo. W. H. Irion, Columbia. 


Supt. W. F. Knox, Jerson City. 


braska. 





“100% Everywhere” 

SOME OF SPEAKERS ON ST. LOUIS PROGRAM—Novy. 9-11, 1933 
President Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota. . 
Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University. . ’ 
Charl O. Williams, Field Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Hugh S. McGill, American Sunday School Association. 


Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana. 


Pres. W. W. Parker, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. ; 
Dr. George H. Rosenlof, High School Inspector, State Department of Education, 


Miss Sally B. Tannahill, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Ne- 
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Thursday, October 19 

The South Central Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation program will begin Thursday after- 
noon, October 19, at one-thirty p, m., with an 
address by Miss Florence Hale, of New York 
City, President of the National Education 
Association in 1931, and editor of the “Grade 
Teacher.” Miss Hale is an _ outstanding 
speaker putting great enthusiasm into her 
public addresses. She is an educator of na- 


tional renown. She will speak Thursday after- 
noon and again Thursday night at Parker 
Hall. 

President W. P. Dearing, of Oakland City 
College in Indiana, will address the teachers 
Thursday night. President Dearing so elec- 
trified his audience by his wonderful addresses 
in the State Convention at Kansas City that 
all were eager to have him address them 
again at our district meetings. The subject 
of his address will be, “The Fine Art of Ap- 
preciation.” 


Pres. Carl A. Baldwin 


Second Vice-President—G. C. Smith, Salem 
Third Vice-President—Paul A. Breuer, Bland 
Secretary-Treasurer—B. P. Lewis, Rolla 


Executive Committee 


Carl A. Baldwin, Vienna; J. F. Hodge, St. 
Vester Fugate, 
Ada M. Bawbell, Pacific; 


Rolla, October 19-20, 1933. 


Officers 


President—Car! A. Baldwin, Vienna 
First Vice-President—Tom Turpin, Waynes- 





Bourbon; 
Clyde Miller, 


Secy. B. P. Lewis 


Friday, October 20 

Wm. A. McAndrew, was formerly assistant 
superintendent of New York City Schools and 
for many years superintendent of the Chicago 
School system. He is now editor of Educa- 
tion Review and School and Society. He will 
speak Friday morning. Superintendent Me- 
Andrew has been known and loved by all 
teachers who hear him because of his sym- 
pathetic and intelligent understanding of their 
problems. 

Dr. T. W. H. Irion, President of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association will speak 
Friday afternoon. Superintendent Chas. A. 
Lee, of Jefferson City, and Mr. E. M. Carter, 
Secretary of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation and Business Manager for the School 
and Community, will furnish the main ad- 
dresses of an All-Missouri program Friday 
afternoon. 

The teachers will be given a rare treat in the 
way of one of the most outstanding movie 
pictures af the season. There will be several 
bands and other musical and entertainment 
features on the program. 


WHAT IS ECONOMY IN EDUCATIONP 


William Trufant Foster 
Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, Newton, Mass. 
This article is taken from a broadcast over station WNAC, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts State Department of Education. 


HAT is economy? We are not quite 

sure. The answer seems to be sav- 

ing money, instead of spending it. 
That sounds simple. But when we ask 
how we can be sure that there is any real 
economy in saving money, the question 
does not seem so simple. 

For example, there is the well-known 
ease of the farmer who saved hay. He 
said he eal’lated that if he fed his donkey, 
each day, a little less hay than the day 
before, he would train his donkey to live 
without eating at all. The experimenta- 
tion was a great success until one day the 
donkey—who probably did not under- 
stand the scientific theory underlying the 


experiment—up and died. Anyway, the 
farmer saved his hay. 

Then there is the story you read the 
other day of the poor old man of Maine, 
who was found, dead of starvation, on a 
dirty mattress, in a shabby, leaky, un 
painted cabin. He was given a pauper’s 
funeral. 

What to do with the cabin was the next 
question. The best thing to do, every- 
body agreed, was to touch it off with a 
match. But just then, somebody noticed 
a piece of green paper sticking through a 
hole in the mattress. It proved to be 
money. 
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Quickly the mattress was ripped open. 
Out eame coins, Federal Reserve notes, 
and gold galore. 

The Poor Old Man of Maine! 

He had chosen the lowest possible stand- 
ard of living, while his very deathbed was 
stuffed with enough purchasing power to 
enable him to live in affluence. 

This rich old miser did not suffer in 
vain, for the tragic drama in which he 
was the sole actor puts the limelight upon 
a timely truth. This man’s standard of 
living was not measured by his command 
over the products of labor. His standard 
of living resulted, not from what he might 
have consumed, but from what he did 
consume. That is equally true of all of us. 
A higher standard of living is a larger 
per capita volume of consumption. 

Now, at this time, the standard of liv- 
ing of the people of the United States is 
too low, beeause too much purchasing 
power is stuffed in old mattresses, or in 
safe deposit boxes, or kept from cireula- 
tion in idle bank deposits. Right now 


this country as a whole, is hoarding too 
much and spending too little. It is wast- 
ing its substance in riotous saving. Only 
in degree does the folly of the United 
States differ from the folly of the Poor 
Old Man of Maine. 

And so, when anybody insists that it is 
economy to save more money, by eutting 
down school expenditures, we should re- 
mind him of the thrifty farmer who saved 
his hay and let his donkey die, and the 
thrifty old man of Maine who tried a 
similar experiment on himself. 

Certainly, we all favor economy in edu- 
cation. But is it economy to spend~mil- 
lions of dollars in preparing teachers, and 
then not allow them to teach? Already 
we have closed our school doors to 5000 
teachers. We don’t need them to saw 
wood, or sell bonds, or tend spindles. 
Every vocation has its surplus workers. 
Cutting down the school rosters lengthens 
the breadlines. This is not economy. 
This is waste. It is the most tragic of all 
wastes—the waste of human beings. 
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CRAIG Pathways 
in Science 


A new elementary science series——attractive in ap- 
pearance and fascinating in content—that conforms 


to the requirements of the Missouri State Course of 


Study for elementary schools. Send for descriptive 


GINN AND COMPANY 























2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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OUR KUKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








THE RURAL SCHOOL NEWS 


The teacher who has done her work 
well has a position this year. A good way 
to let others know how well you do your 
work is to publish the school paper— 
The District News. It is truly a cheap 
paper worth its weight in gold. It is not 
expensive, is a trifle of trouble, but no 
teacher will be without it, once she knows 
its inestimable value. 

Purchase a quart can of hektograph 
filler, a bottle of hektograph ink (or 
hekto carbon for typewriter), and five 
hundred sheets of paper. Cost: $1.40, 
$.25 and $.60 respectively. Get shallow 
pan the size of paper desired, follow direc- 
tions given on can, let cool and then it is 
ready. 

Print original copy on good paper. 
Let ink dry. Dampen hekto surface with 
cloth. Have surface nearly dry if ink is 
used but slightly damp if carbon copy is 
used. Lay original down upon surface 
(face downward) for forty-five seconds. 
Lift and then run off copies of paper by 
laying down the sheets and raising them 
quickly to get the impression. When fin- 
ished, wash hekto well and much ink will 
be removed. Either hand printed or 
typed, the paper looks best printed in two 
columns. 

Keep hekto in moderate temperature. 
If too hot, ink sinks too quickly and sur- 
face will pull up. If too cold, surface will 
not take ink. 

Our school has found it wise to fol- 
low this rule: Never put anything other 
than the good into the paper. If Johnny 
is absent, ill, or tardy, he deserves no 
mention. Even visitors in his home are 
not worthy of space. If he is present each 
day, does work which shows improve- 
ment, or superior work, then he does de- 
serve mention. School papers die when 
they carry the trite personal items found 
in county papers. Notices to parents are 
printed; dates when school is dismissed 


are important (and often misunderstood 
by children); and any work connecied 
with the school in the way of something 
different is always welcomed by sub- 
seribers. 

Methods of getting news are: let school 
choose reporter for the week; let one 
class, under its own chairman, go to back 
of room and work together with one to 
write items on board, one to copy for the 
editor, and the chairman to take charge; 
let C class write with teacher’s help. 


A.A.A.A.A.0.0 


In Nature Drawing 


ARTISTA Water Colors 
are at their best 





BECAUSE Nature subjects are always high favorites with 
elementary classes in drawing, they are taught more ef- 
fectively when a medium that provides the utmost freedom 
of expression is used. 

ARTISTA Water Colors fully meet this requirement 
through their unusually smooth and even flow from brush 
to paper. Besides, the exceptional brilliance and excellent 
mixing properties of ARTISTA add greatly to the pupil's 
normal interest in reproducing the familiar forms of Nature. 


Send for Free Project Folder on Nature 
Drawing and Design 


Mail the coupon now for the folder on ““The Convention- 
alization of Nature Drawings into Simple Design Units’’—a 
very effective project for the elementary grades. In the 

December issue of this magazine we will offer another 
Nature project designed especially for use of Crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARTISTA 


Made by the sole makers of CRAYOLA 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me the project — 

“The Conventionalization of Nature Drawings into | 
Simple Design Units” 
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[They learn paragraphing better this way 
than any other way.] Let each child write 
all items and pick the best, publishing it 
with his name; putting in list of attend- 
ance, good grades, improvement, ete. 
helps; teacher can add any editorial she 
wants; poems, story, ete. can be put in. 

Our patrons pay twenty-five cents a 
year for the paper. It is given out each 
Monday and is a single sheet eight by 
eleven, with any overflow material on 
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the back. Many with no children in sehool 
take the paper. Little is said about sub- 
scription money for usually the ones who 
would not take it need the information 
worst, so paper is sent to all, and names 
of those paying are published. This 
brings enough to pay for the copies each 
week. 

Try the school paper. It has done more 
to make my work worthwhile than any 
other single factor. 


A CALL TO THE TEACHERS OF THE NATION 


N APPEAL to the teachers of America 

“to emancipate themselves completely 

from the domination of the business in- 
terests of the nation,” and to help strip the 
present economic system of evils by which a 
privileged caste obtains the lion’s share of the 
wealth and income, is made in a manifesto is- 
sued by the Committee of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association on Social and Economic 
Problems. 

This committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor George S. Counts of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, declares that “the 
progressive minded teachers of the country 
must unite in a powerful organization, mili- 
tantly devoted to the building of a better so- 
cial order.” 





el her 


chew gum... 





The committee’s manifesto points out Amer- 
ica has everything needed to banish poverty, 
with modern machines “capable literally of 
deluging men with goods and services of every 
description.” 

Under such conditions, it asserts it is pos. 
sible to “bring economic activity into a bal- 
anced program of living, and engage in the 
building of a truly humane, beautiful and ma- 
jestic civilization.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that America is 
a land of almost boundless plenty, the com- 
mittee declares that a small privileged minor- 
ity get most of the nation’s wealth and 


income and that “for all except the most 
favored, life is an endless battle either for the 





Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
















Iti good fer leer 


F children like chewing gum, let them 

chew it and enjoy it. Particularly is it 
good for 3-to-6-year-olds, the proper 
development of whose jaws helps deter- 
mine whether their permanent teeth 
come in straight or crowded. For every 
age it supplies some of that necessary 
chewing exercise which the modern 





daily diet for most part is so deficient in. 
Ask any scientific dentist the relation be- 
tween chewing gum and health. There is 
a reason, a time and place for gum. 


N-22 





Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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simple necessities or for social status founded 
on the acquisition and display of property.” 

“Even during the much-vaunted period of 
prosperity ending in 1929,” the manifesto 
states, “certain great industries, such as agri- 
culture, coal and textiles, were in a state of 
chronic depression, and sixty per cent of the 
population were living below the level of com- 
fort and decency.” 

It asserts that “under the existing economic 
system ‘natural resources are exploited with- 
out regard for the future, the interests of 
property are placed above human rights, and 
the struggle for material gain tends to cor- 
rupt the moral, the political, and the aesthetic 
life of the nation.” 

“If men must suffer,” declares the com- 
mittee, “they should do so with heroism; if 
they need not, they should revolt. In the pres- 
ent age they should accept no apologies for a 
sccial system that fails to make full use, for 
the benefit of all, of the productive resources 
ot the nation. Such a spirit should be bred 
in them from earliest infancy.” 

The manifesto urges that “short shrift” be 
made “of those men in posts of power who, 
while evading income taxes and indulging in 
every extravagance, seek to propagate a de- 
featist attitude among the people, give out a 
ccunsel of despair with regard to the future, 
argue that material prosperity for the masses 
is sinful, that the day of opportunity for the 
common man is over, that the great majority 
of the population must accept a reduction in 
the standard of living.” 

“Capitalism,” it adds, “with its extremes of 
peverty and riches and its moral degradation 
of millions, makes an empty farce of our dem- 
ocratic professions and dooms multitudes of 
children to lives of severe privation.” 

-It states further that teachers, as guardians 
of childhood must know that the multitudes 
of children so doomed “‘will have to forego not 
only the luxuries which are literally showered 
upon their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
born to wealth and privilege but even those 
things demanded by the laws of physical and 
mental health. Teachers can never be recon- 
ciled to a social order that even in the days 
of ‘prosperity’ needlessly violates the deenest 
loyalties of their calling. Consequently, they 
must work boldly and without ceasing for a 
better;social order.” 

Ultimately school revenue comes from all 
who labor by hand or brain, the manifesto 
points out, and adds: “This the teachers should 
never forget. Their loyalty, therefore, goes to 
the great body of the laboring population—- 
to the farmers, the industrial workers, and the 
other members of the producing classes of the 
nation. They owe nothing to the present eco- 
nomic system, except to improve it; they owe 
nothing to any privileged caste, except to striy 
it of its privileges. 

“They will have’ to emancipate themselves 
completely from the domination of the busi- 
ness interests of the nation, cease cultivating 
the manners and associations of bankers and 
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promotion agents, repudiate utterly the idea! 


of material success as the goal of education, 
abandon the smug middle-class tradition on 


which they have been nourished in the past, 
ecquire a realistic understanding of the forces 
that actually rule the world, and formulate a 
fundamental program of thought and action 
that will deal honestly and intelligently with 
the problems of industrial civilization.” 

The manifesto advocates a broad program 
of adult.education to bring to the parents of 
the nation full knowledge of the richer stand- 
ard of living a more humane social orde; 
would bring to adults and children alike if 
America’s resources were utilized for the good 
of all instead of for the profit of a few. 

The manifesto urges teachers as American 
citizens to fight not only for their own rights 
in matters of tenure, compensation and formu 
lation of educational policy, but also to op- 
pose efforts to publishing houses, business ir 
terests, privileged classes, and patriotic so- 
cieties to prescribe the content of the school 
curriculum. 

The committee warns teachers that they will 
be crushed if they make such a fight as indi- 
viduals. It appeals for a powerful organiza- 
tion of teachers “equipped with material 
sources, legal talent and trained intelligenc: 
necessary to wage successful warfare in the 
press, courts, and legislative chambers of the 
nation.” 

“To serve the teaching profession of 
country in this way,” the manifesto conzlud 
“should be one of the major purposes of th 
Progressive Education Association.” 


Farmers Week Program 
Gives Prominent Place 
to Rural Education 


Dean T. W. H. Irion to Open Program. 


N BUILDING A FARMERS’ Week program 

around the major country life problems of 

the present day in Missouri, the University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture has given 
first-night position to the crisis in rural school 
finance, says R. R. Thomasson, director of 
Farmers’ Week for the College. To discuss 
this topic the College has engaged Dr. T. W. 
H. Irion, Dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Missouri and president of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. Dr. 
Irion will appear on the Tuesday evening 
program, October 17, in Jesse Auditorium. 

At the evening and forenoon mass meetings 
during Farmers’ Week, October 17, 18, and 19, 
other current conditions affecting the farm, 
the farm family, and the rural community 
will be discussed by competent authorities 
selected from leaders throughout the United 
States. 

Dr. Irion was asked if the teacher-training 
program of the last twenty-five years had been 
effective in producing a finer type of teacher. 
His quick reply was: 
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“Yes, indeed! If you examine the reports of 
1920 you will find that in that year many of 
our teachers in Missouri had less than a high 
school education. In 1900 very few had train- 
ing beyond the high school. In 1930 only 
about three per cent had only a high school 
education and they were graduate of high 
school teacher-training departments. In this 
same year almost one-third of Missouri’s 
teachers had completed more than four years 
of college work. This improved education 
and training of teachers results directly in 
improved instruction in our public schools.” 

The next question was, if teachers are bet- 
ter trained possibly we do not need but six 
or seven months of school to teach children 
what they should learn. This suggestion 
seemed to arouse the Dean considerably. His 
answer was very emphatic. 

“Only unthinking people could come to such 
a conclusion. In the first place, as already in- 
dicated, the really capable individual will drop 
out of the profession as soon as he can find 
other employment if the conditions I have al- 
ready described continue to exist. But the 
real answer to your question is this: The 
future education of America and rural Ameri- 
ca will require far better teachers than we 
have ever had. As things are going now, we 
may expect an entirely new social order with- 
in the next decade or two. Such changes can 
not be made safely except through the patient 
efforts of wise, well-trained teachers who can 
create a respect for law and order and govern- 
ment and institutions. Children must have a 
much better and a longer period of education 
in the immediate future than in the past. 
Neglect education, rob your rural school system 
of adequate support, and you will reap a 
harvest of disorganized, rebellious society.” 

Dean Irion, who is to discuss “The Crisis 
in Rural Education,” the evening of October 
17, was reared in Missouri and attended a Mis- 
souri rural school in his boyhood. His ex- 
perience as a teacher and a school executive 
has included all the steps from the one-room 
country school to the State University. 

“My first teaching efforts were in a small 
rural school in Cape Girardeau county,” said 
Dean Irion recently, when interviewed by a 
representative of School and Community. “I 
have also taught in the rural schools of St. 
Louis county. My work within recent years 
has given me many contracts with county 
school superintendents and I believe that I 
understand the problems which the rural 
people face in trying to provide good edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. 

“There are many things which should be 
adjusted and modified in our educational 
system, but many of these changes will not be 
made except through the farmer himself. I 
have long ago given up the idea that you can 
stand by and tell people what they must do 
and how they must manage their affairs. As 
I see it, rural education will have to be im- 
proved by the farmer himself after he has 
been supplied with the proper information. 








READING and LIVING 
by Hill, Lyman, Moore 


grades 4 to 8 inclusive 


has heen adopted for basal use 


in the ST. LO UIS schools 


These readers contain new and in- 
teresting reading materials to a large 
degree not duplicated in other books. 
They have been thoroughly tested 
for interest and difficulty by experi- 
mentation with school children. They 
are definitely planned to correlate 
reading experiences with training in 
social and ethical attitudes and hab- 
its, in keeping with the outstanding 
recommendations of the National 
Committees on Reading. 

your correspondence is invited 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















The Missouri State Teachers Association is 
not organized for the purpose of imposing its 
own ideas upon the people of the State. It is 
our constant endeavor to secure accurate in- 
formation about the educational situation 
throughout the entire State and to transmit 
this information to the people so that they 
may have the actual facts necessary to work 
out the problems which confront them.” 

When asked what he thought of the present 
educational situation Dean Irion replied by 
saying: 

“The situation is a very serious one indeed. 
I believe that the crisis in education is even 
greater than it was at the time of the World 
War. Due to the scarcity of funds and the 
financial and economic disturbances of our 
country, people have been compelled to prac- 
tice most rigid economies, not only in their 
personal lives but also in the management of 
their public institutions. This is not without 
great benefits to the State. However, in 
many instances economies have been poorly 
planned and the outcome has been to save 
a little money at the cost of a tremendous 
loss in the effectiveness of the work of institu- 
tions. This is particularly true in connection 
with rural schools. The New School Law en- 
acted in 1931 was particularly designed to 
help out the rural school situation. It is a 
good law and is considered one of the six or 
seven outstanding school enactments in the 
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PUPIL-INTERESTS 


and 
PUPIL-ACTIVITIES 


furnish the subjects for assignments 


in HIGH SCHOOL 
- - ENGLISH 


By Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum 


In quality and abundance, the drill and 
practice materials exceed, it is believed, 
those of any other series on the market. 
The subjects for assignments are broad 
enough to appeal to the practical as well 
as to the imaginative mind, and varied 
enough to lend themselves to different 
degrees of interest, experience, and abil- 


ity. 
The Series: BOOK I - BOOK II 


Write for information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















United States. What this law needs now is 
proper financing. There are interests in the 
State which think it is to their advantage to 
reduce the state expenditures even at a sacri- 
fice of the educational system of the State. 
Their vision is, of course, exceedingly limited, 
yet in the name of economy it is possible for 
them to spread influences which will result in 
a still further crippling of the school system, 
especially the rural school system of the 
State.” 

When asked how the teachers had been af- 
fected by the present crisis, Dean Irion made 
the following reply: 

“Our first interest is in the proper educa- 
tion of the children and the young people of 
Missouri. The rural school boys and girls 
have as much right to good schooling as 
the young people of our cities. We are in- 
terested in teachers only in so far as good 
teachers make good schools. It is true that 
teachers’ salaries have been reduced, in many 
cases almost to the vanishing point. There 
are many teachers who are carrying on their 
work this year for far less than the wages 
paid to clerical and factory workers under the 
NRA codes. The outcome of this reduction in 
the wages of teachers will be felt not only 
this year, but in years to come. As soon as 
industrial and economic conditions improve 
slightly, the more intelligent teachers will 
drop out of the profession to take up work in 
other fields. This will mean that within a 
few years our schools will be staffed by medi- 
ocre and inferior teachers. Of course, the 
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children of the State will be the ones who will 
pay the price in that their education will be 
of a very inadequate type. A cheap teacher 
is always expensive in that she usually is not 
worth even the little money which she ge's. 
Last year, many teachers were not able to 
collect their full salaries. In numerous in- 
stances teachers taught for two or more 
months without receiving pay. That kind of 
thing can not go on for many years without 
serious injury to education. And, of course, 
no self-respecting community really wants its 
teachers to give services without compensa- 
tion.” 

MISS CHARL O. WILLIAMS 
Has First Page Article in Magazine Section 

of St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The leading article in the magazine section 
of the “Globe-Democrat” of Sunday, Septem- 
ber 24th was entitled “America’s School 
Crisis” and was written by Miss Charl 0. 
Williams, Field Secretary of the N. E. A. 

In the article, Miss Williams described con- 
ditions as they exist in several sections of the 
country. A New Mexico normal school charges 
$16.00 a month tuition, allows half to be paid 
in produce. Cows, sheep, goats, chickens, 
turkeys, beans, corn, wood, etc. 

In Seattle, a little girl offered to exchange 
for tuition a grocery order the family had 
received from a charitable organization. 

In Vermont, the ladies held whist parties 
and food sales to pay the fuel bill at the 
school house. 

In a far western city, a woman with four 
children who had nothing else to give toward 
keeping the school open offered to do the 
teacher’s laundry. 

In the southwest, teachers meet in the 
county supervisors office on each Saturday to 
mimeograph lessons. The children and the 
district are too poor to buy books. 

One school bus driver offers his time and 
truck free after having exhausted his cash 
and credit for gas. 

In cities, the practice of teachers providing 
clothing and food to keep needy children in 
school is almost universal, says Miss Williams. 

Vital subjects which, simply because of their 
relative newness, are termed fads and frills, 
are very generally dispensed with says the 
author, who points out the very grave and im- 
mediate danger of this process, especially as 
it relates to health education and services. 

Miss Williams concludes her very challeng- 
ing article with these statements: 

“Education does not need or ask an unrea- 
sonable amount of the public funds. For in- 
stance, the average citizen of Wisconsin, where 
schools rank high, spends about three per 
cent of his income for education, and for every 
dollar he spends on the schools he pays out 
six for his automobile. 

“The education of all children must be the 
concern of everybody, for no child grows up 
a citizen of his community only. He is a 
citizen of his state and of the nation. A 
closed school in a rural district affects not 
only that locality and those children who 
would attend it; its influence will extend 
throughout the country and will be felt for 
a generation.” 
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"QUARTERLY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 











HE STATE DEPARTMENT of rend 


tion caunot this year furnish quarterly 

examination questions for the A and B 
classes of rural elementary schools. This is 
because of a lack of funds for printing. In- 
stead of sending out a copy for each pupil, 
these quarterly questions will be prepared by 
the State Department of Education and printed 
in School and Community so that teachers 
may use them in whatever way seems most 
practicable. Mimeographed copies may be 
made, or, where there are only a few pupils, 
carbon copies may be used. With some tests, 
e. g., true-false or selection, the questions may 
be read or placed on the blackboard and the 
pupils write the answer. 
a a ae 


| eee County piaietatebenmicneds . 
ee +. . ae etary hail 
AGRICULTURE—A Class 
Those pupils who have studied both wheat and oats 
this quarter will take the test in Part I and Part II. 
Those who have studied only wheat will take Part I. 


Those who have studied only oats will take Part II. 
Part I—Wheat 
Suggested Time: 15 Minutes 
the following statements are true; 
Place the letter T before those 
more nearly true: place the 
statements which are more 


some 
state- 
letter 
nearly 


A. Some of 
are false. 
ments which are 
F before those 
false. 
..._. 1. Wheat production in the United States was 

practically unknown before the Civil War. 

-. 2. Pasturing wheat is always harmful to the 

wheat crop. 
. 3. Wheat should be dry 


when it is placed in 


storage so that it will not heat. 

. 4. As a rule, when the prices of food stuffs 
in general are high, the price of wheat 
will be low. 

~.-. 5. The production and price of wheat has re- 
cently been a problem of national concern. 


Missouri is considered as being in the group 
of soft-red-winter-wheat states. 

---- 7. Wheat thrives best in the temperate zone. 

- 8. The chinch bug is destructive to wheat. 


=e : 


— 


. Fill in the 


_ 9. Stored grain may be damaged by stored- 
grain insects such as weevil. 
10. Wheat is less important in _ international 


trade than other crops. 
11. Spring wheat yields better than winter wheat 
where both can be grown. 


12. There is more spring wheat than winter 
wheat grown in the United States. 
13. Soft wheat flour is especially desirable for 


pastries. 
14. Plowing 
three months 
the yield. 
15. Wheat is 
early-spring 
wheat belt. 


two or 
increases 


wheat 
time 


winter 
seeding 


land for 
before 


late-fall and 


extensively used for 
hard-winter- 


pasturage in the 


. In the blank spaces in the following exercises write 


the word which will make the statement correct. 
16. The grade of wheat is determined by the 
content of the wheat, the damaged kernels, if 


foreign material known as 


any, 
the presence of rye and other grains. 

17. One of the most destructive insects to wheat 
is the — 


18. Winter wheat is sown in the ; spring 
wheat is sown in the r 

19. A combined harvesting and threshing machine 
is used much in the western wheat belt. This 
machine is called a : a 

20. There are _ market grades of wheat. 

Part IIl—Oats 
Suggested Time: 15 Minutes 


blanks in the following with the word 


or words which will make the statement correct. 

1. Oats should be sown at a depth of 
to inches to give the best yields. 

2. In crop rotation. oats most frequently follows 

3. Oats should be cut when the have 
turned yellow, and the leaves are beginning to 
turn. 

4. The leading out producing region is found in 
fe central states. 

5. Three varieties of oats are 


gaia . und , 
6. The selling price of oats at my nearest terminal 
market at the present time is 
7. If on an oat field of 50 acres the 
bushels per acre, the value of the oat 
10 cents per bushel would he ‘ 
8. In the United States, the two crops exceeding 
oats in amount of acreage are 
and 


yield is 20 
crop at 
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9. The principal oat producing country in the 
 & ee 
10. Oats are sometimes sown broadcast but seed- 
SE EEE gives larger yields. 
B. Some of the following statements are true, some are 
false. Place the letter T before statements which 
are more nearly true than false. Place the letter F 
before those statements which are more nearly false 
than true. 

__11. Oats are best suited to a cool moist climate. 

_12. Oats are grown more successfully in the 
southern sections of the United States than 
in the northern sections. 

_.13. The seed should be planted in low rich soil 
to which rich fertilizer has recently been 
added. 

_.14. Ground for oats should be plowed in the 
preceding autumn if they are sown in the 
spring. 

15. From two to three bushels of oat seed per 
acre are usually used. 

16. The oat crop in Missouri is usually harvested 
in August or September. 

17. The average yield of oats per acre in the 
United States is about thirty bushels. 

18. Chinch bugs frequently harm the oat crop. 

_19. Oats are valuable as food for stock but not 
for human beings. 

20. The United States raises over one-third of 
the oat crop of the world. 

Key 
AGRICULTURE—A Class 
Part I 

A. rs PS. $24. P26. $26 Tif. Sze Fi & Fs 
10. vs aL rsa. Ps eh Fs MM. Fe Be. FZ. 

B. 16. moisture; 17. Hessian; 18. fall, spring; 19. com- 
bine; 20. five. 

Part II 

A. 1. one, two; 2. corn; 3. heads; 4. North; 5. (give 
credit for any three varieties): 6. Determine from 
daily paper as quoted from Kansas City or St. Louis 
market; 7. $400; 8. corn, wheat; 9. United States; 
10. drill. 

- 02. i Se. Ps 28. Ps 06. Ts 26. Ts Ps 8%. Fs 26. Fs 
1. FF; 3. F. 

ARITHMETIC—A Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 

A. Some of the following statements are true, some are 
false. Place the letter T before true statements: 
place the letter F before false statements. 

1 general sales tax is said to be the fair- 
est kind of tax. 

2. One-third of all gasoline tax gees for the 
support of public schools. 

3. 125% of anything is more than 150% of it. 

4. .025% of anythine is more than 25% of it 

5. The original price of goods is called the list 
price. 

6. Most of the money to run the state, county 
and local governments comes from taxes on 
buildings. land and other property. 

7. Budget making is more essential in business 
than in the home. 

8. Publie school buildings. hospitals. charitable 
institutions and churches are not taxed. 

. 9. The amount of taxes to be paid equals the 
assessed valuation divided by the rate. 

_.10. Taxes are paid only on land values. 

11. Cash discount is discount given for prompt 
payment. 

12. Taxes are of two kinds, direct and in- 
direct. 

13. The number of decimal places in the product 
is the sum of the number of places in the 
factors multiplied. 

14. 7 is 50% of 14. 

15. 14 is 200% of 7. 

B. Fill in the hlanks with the werd (or words) which 


will make the statement correct. 

16. Men often buy or sell for others and receive as 
their pay a certain per cent of the buying or 
selline price. This ner cert is ealled 

17. Merchants often reduce the nrice of their goods 
in order to brine jn trede or to disnase of stock 


which they do fot wish to carry over another 
season. When this is done. the merchants are 
said to sell at a ; _ 
18. Taxes on incomes are called taxes. 
19. A plan or estimate for the expenditure of a 


given income is called a 

on Ee Momme &s called @ -_........._.. 

20. Money collected to meet the expenses of all the 
common needs of our citizens is called 


» BB 


vo pw > 


. 31. $38.00; 32. 


. Fill in the blanks correctly 


. Underline the correct word 
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. Answer the questions or follow the directions given 


in the following: 
21. What per cent of 10 is 8? 
2. Write 20% as a decimal. 
23. Write 5% as a common fraction. 
24. 8 is what per cent of 10? 
25. 25 is what per cent of 75? 
26. What is 5% of 407 __-_------- 
27. What per cent of 75 is 15? 
28. Find the number of which 100 is 5% 
29. What is 33 1-3% of 997 sik 
30. What per cent of 1 is .5? 
Solve the following problems: 
31. An agent purchased $950 worth of furniture and 
charged a commission of 4% What was his 
commission ? 
32. An agent sells 500 pounds. of butter at 38c a 
pound and charges 6% commission. How much 
does he receive? 
33. Sixty-cent candy was marked down 25% at a 
special sale. What was the reduced price? 


34. A book originally costing $1.50 was sold second 
hand at a d‘scount of 40%. What was the price 
paid for the book second hand? _-~- 

35. A community having a population of 14, 800 p id 
$80,720 last year as its share of the expenses of 
the state government. How much was this per 
person? ___ ~~ 

36. A man with an income > of $12,000 peve the gov- 
ernment an income tax of $168.7 What per 
cent of his income does he pay? : 

37. A man’s property is assessed at $8200 and his 
tax bill is $185.32. What is the rate in dollars 
per $1000? 

38. A company advertised a furniture sale in August 
allowing 25% off. hat was the sale ame of 
a table that regularly sold for $47.00? __~- : 

39. What would a wardrobe trunk cost at a sale 
allowing 1/5 off if the regular price was $45.00? 


40. A picture was marked $15.00. When it was 
bought for a schoolroom, a price of $12.50 was 
allowed. What was the rate of discount? ~~ : 

ey 
ARITHMETIC—A Class 
$726 F264 Fi k. Fh. Fe Ft 

13. Fs 12. Ts 04. Ts 15. _ a 

17. discount; 18. income; 19. budget; 


vs G. Zita FP: 
26. Fs 11. Fs 
16. commission ; 
20. taxes. 
21. 80: 22. .20: 22. 
27. 20; 28. 2000: 29. 38: 30. 50. 
$11.40; 33. 45ce: 34. $.90; 
$22.60; 38. $35.25; 39. 


1/20; 24. 80; 25. 3381/3; 26. 
35. $5.45 
36. 1.44%; 37. $36.00; 4 

16 2/3%. 

ENGLISH—A Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 

with the names of parts 
of speech. 


1. A word used to modify a verb, adjeetive or ad- 
We WO access ‘ts 

4 cam eucnaibaes Oe wou . _ are connecting 
words. 

RS, Syeeeterte _.... is used in place of a nour 

4. An Sen describes the meaning of 
noun. 

5. The two parts of a sentence are _____-__~_~- 
and 


Place a cross above ‘the nouns, a line below the ad- 

jectives. and a circle around the verbs in the follow- 

ing sentences: 

6. The blizzard began in all its fury. 

7. Oxen were trained to pull the heavy wagons. 

8. The pitcher threw a swift ball over the plate. 

9. Out of the waves of the rolling sea the golder 
sun arose. 

10. A sunny disposition is invaluable. 

11. Shallow water makes the most noise. 

12. He who plants a tree plants a hope. 

13. The old man’s voice seemed like an echo of the 
past. 

14. The boy was 
work. 

15. It was a dreary, drizzly 


listless and unprepared with his 
day. 

within parentheses for 
the followine sentences: 

16. I like (this, these) sort of apples. 

17. Both girls are pretty, but Jane is the (prettier 


prettiest). 

18. Which is the (larger, largest) California, Texas 
or Montana? 

19. This is the finest of (all, all other) buildings 
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g1 20. It is finer than (any, any other) building. G. 31. neat, neatly; 32. fierce, fiercely; 33. careful, care- 
D. In the following sentences underline cnce the simple fully; 34. bad, badly; 35. skillful; skillfully. 
subject of each sentence, underline twice the simple H. 86.-40. Give credit for any correctly written words 
predicate: of five lines or more. 
21. The aviator in his new aeroplane fiew above ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—A Class 
the clouds. Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 
22. Near the shore tall palms grew. A. Some of the following statements are true, some are 
3. The waves broke on the shore with a booming not true. Place the letter T before true statements: 
sound. place the letter F before false statements. 
24. The snow in the fields melted rapidly. 1. Nitrogen is necessary for the life of both 
25. The flooded rivers carried bridges away. plants and animals. 
E. Underline once the adjective modifiers in the fol- 2. Nitrogen is easily detected because of its 
lowing sentences: odor. 
and 26. Mount Vernon is a beautiful old house shaded 8. Clover and other legumes provide nitrogen 
his by elm trees. for soil. 
7. At the rear there is an old-fashioned garden. 4. Nitrogen is obtained by most plants from 
Bc a 28. Instead of hard coins his fingers touched warm, the soil. 
nuch soft curls. 5. The earth is not a true sphere but is slight- 
F. Underline the adverb modifiers in the following: ly oblate in form. 
4 29. The boy slowly took off his coat and hat. then 6. Latitude is used to ‘designate the distance 
? earefully folded his muffler and deliberately put of any point on the earth north or south 
it into the pocket of his overcoat. of the equator. 
cond 30. The little girl looked thoughtfully at her in- 7. A degree of latitude is always equal to th 
rice jured puppy. same distance in miles 
, G. Write in the blanks of the sentences which follow, 8. Plants always absorb oxygen and _ returr 
paid the adjective or adverb within parentheses which earboniec acid gas to the air. 
s of makes the sentence correct. 9. The proportion of gases in the air varies 
er 31. (neat, neatly) The girl looked . with place and height 
She was dressed : " 19. Lavoisier was a scientist who first discov 
gov- $2. (fiercely. fierce) The dog was ered facts about the revolutions of the earth 
per He barked . . B. Answer the following questions or follow the direc- 
. 33. (careful, carefully) The girl was - tions given. 
his She did her work - ‘ 11. What is the approximate diameter of the earth? 
34. (badly, bad) The thief was a . 
man. He behaved = . 12. What is the approximate circumference of the 
rust 35. (skillful, skillfully) The machinist was earth? . 
: of : . He did his work a 13. How long are all days and a»ights at the equa- 
H. 36-40. Write from memory a quotation of at least tor? . 
sale five lines from a poem you have learned this 14. What per cent of the air is oxygen? 
00? quarter. 15. What is oxidation? 
~— 16. What two movements of the earth are considered 
tem ENGI Ish A Class in its study? 
maeas ‘1. adverb; 2. preposition, conjunction; 3. pronoun; 17-20. Name _the four standard time belts in the 
4. adjective; 5. subject, predicate. United States. 
B. cross above line below circle around 
F 6. blizzard the began 
fury all 
at 7. oxen the were Kev 
| a mene — ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—A Class 
pu oo. eee a ee ae - ei: 
8. pitcher swift threw A. oe = LT rrea<ei4& Tek Bib Sih et em tuk ae 
ll - B. 11. 8.000 miles 12. 25,000 miles 13 12 hours; 
4 . 14. about 21 : 15. the process which takes place 
oo = tenia when oxyge n is chemically comb ned with any other 
sea the substance; 16. movements in its orbit around the 
- . sun, revolut‘on on its own axis. 17.-20. Eastern, 
rts _— = Central. Mountain. Pacific 
10. disposition — is HEALTH A Class 
ac . Suegested Time: 15 Minutes 
race 4. Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with 
invaluable we the correct word or words: 
. = saa shallow en 1. The red color of the blood is due to red 
a1 — _— 2. When these are loaded with from 
. , od . the air they are bright red. 
12. tree a plants 3. The blood going away from the heart flows in 
hope a plants ligne AE 
13. man’s the seemed tubes ca ane . he 
aie old 4. On the way back to the heart, the blood flows 
id- oie = _ in tubes called . 
Ww. past ii 5. The “pum} which pushes the blood through the 
14. ew jie was _ arteries is called the - 
want listless 6 The liquid part of the bl od is called . 
: : 7. The heart is a pear-shaned hollow mass of 
on ee  iaieee — about the size of a man’s fist, lying 
a ° 3 f ; as between the . 
dreary &. The Missouri state sanitorium for tubercular pa- 
drizzly tients is located at A 
C. 16, this; 17. prettier; 18. largest; 19. all; 20. any 9. Muscular movements which occur without any 
other. y definite effort are called 
h ° Underline ence Underline twice 10. The action which occurs when a finger acci- 
21. at mel flew dentally touches a hot stove and is drawn away 
‘i ry on ms grew as quick as a flash is called action 
=. waves broke B. Some of the following statements are true, others are 
24. snow melted not true; before those statements which are true 
- <5. rivers carried write the letter T; before those which are not true, 
E. 26. beautiful, old, elm write the letter F. 
=i. old-fashioned 11. The walls of the blood vessels are elastic 
i , > hard. warm, soft 12. The white blood corpuscles contain iron. 
29. slowly, carefully, deliberately 13. The pulse-beats in children are usually more 
as 80. thoughtfully rapid than in adults. 











----14. A man should consult a physician if he 
finds his pulse-beat to 70 per minute. 

_---15. All of the blood in the body may complete 
its circulatory route in from 20 to 30 sec- 
onds. 

_---16. In the lungs, the red corpuscles take up the 
oxygen from the air which we breathe. 

~---17. The blood is brighter red in the veins than 

in the arteries. 

. The beating of the heart 

contraction of its muscles. 

----19. The capillaries are the most important fac- 
tor in circulation. 


is caused by the 


.---20. The blood passing from the heart into the 
arteries is rich in carbon dioxide. 
Key 
HEALTH—A Class 
A. 1. corpuseles; 2. oxygen; 3. arteries; 4. veins; 5. 


heart; 6. plasma; 7. muscle, lungs; 8. Mount Vernon; 


9. involuntary; 10. reflex. 
Dm th. Be TE Ps Ts A Ps 1. Ts MM. OTs 1%. Bs 
“Bb. TT: we Fi Se F. 


READING—A Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 
A. Read the following paragraph, then without reread- 
ing it, do the exercises which are given after the 
story. 
The Winged Victory 
The statue, The Winged Victory, was carved out of 
shining white marble, and was placed on a high rock 
on one of the Greek islands. It represented the goddess 
of Victory, whom the Greeks called Nike. It was made 
in honor of a great sea battle which the Greeks had 
won. Years later the statue was thrown down and 
broken into pieces. As time passed, the broken pieces 
of marble were covered with dust and soil, and the 
famous statue was forgotten. Many centuries went by. 
At last some men who were digging in the ground 


came across some of the carved bits of stone. They 
saw that they were the broken parts of a statue. The 
pieces were carefully fitted, and in this way the 


famous Winged Victory was put together once more. 
But the head and arms were never found, so that the 


statue is incomplete. Even so, it is one of the most 
beautiful statues in the world. The goddess is shown 
standing on the front of a Greek war vessel. In look- 


ing at the statue one notices that the wind seems to be 
blowing the folds of Fer garment. Though the marble 
of which this statue is made weighs many tons, the 
pesition of the body and the wonderful folds of the 
dress make it seem as light as the foam of the sea. 
Only the Greeks could make statues as beautiful as this. 
—From “Our Beginnings in the Past” 
by Knowlton and Gerson, pp. 194-195. 
1, What is the name of the statue described in the 
paragraph you have just read? ____._.__________. 
2. What was the name of the goddess it represents? 


3. What parts of the statue were never found? 


4. Where is the goddess standing as 
the statue? 
5. Of what material is the statue made? _________.. 
A. According to the story, some of the following state- 
ments are true, some are false. Place the letter T 
before true statements; place the letter F before 
false statements. 
6. The statue you have just read about is one 
of the most beautiful in the world. 
The statue looks to be very heavy because 
it is made of marble. 
.. 8. The statue was destroyed in a war with the 


represented in 


Romans. 
..-. 9. The Greeks searched for this statue for many 
years. 
-.-10. The statue weighs many tons. 
.---1l. The statue represents the goddess of war. 
..--12. The statue represents the goddess, Venus. 
----18. The statue was covered with dust and soil 


for many years. 

Some men who were digging in the ground 

found the pieces of the statue. 

The statue was originally placed on one of 

the Greek islands. 

B. Read the story of Big Ben rapidly but carefully so 
you will remember what you have read. When you 
suze Sales reading, take the true-false test which 

Ss. 


—— 
——— 


The Story of Big Ben 
large hour bell which hangs in the 


perhaps 


Big Ben—the 


clock tower of the Houses of Larliament— is 
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known bell of modern make. It 
was first cast on August 6, 1856, at the Warner foundry 


the most universally 


in the village of Norton. A report of this event in the 
London News states: 

“The preparation of the mold had occupied six weeks, 
and two reverberatory furnaces, capable of me!ting 
six tons of metal each, had been built expressly for the 
purpose of casting this monster bell. . . . . The 
whole of the night previous was a scene of busy indus. 
try; and early in the morning the furnaces, having at- 
tained the requisite heat, their doors were opened, and 
the operation of charging, or putting in the metal, 
commenced, occupying about one hour. In less than 
two hours and a half, the whole of the metal (eighteen 
tons) was in a state of perfect fusion. On the sizna] 
being given, the furnaces were tapped, and prepared to 
hold it, before being admitted into the bell mold. The 
shutter, or gate, was then lifted, and the metal allowed 
to flow. In five minutes the casting of the bell was 
complete, the successful termination of which delighted 
ali present, who cordially joined the workmen in three 
hearty cheers.” 

About two weeks later the bell had cooled sufficiently 
to be raised from the pit. The following inscription ap- 
peared on its surface: “‘Cast in the 20th year of the 
reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of 
our Lord 1856, from the design of Edmund Beckett 
Denison, Q. C.; Sir Benjamin Hall. Baronet, M. P., Chief 
Commissioner of Works.’ The bell was named Big Ben 
in honor of Sir Benjamin Hall. 

It was necessary that the bell should be sent by 
train from the foundry to West Hartlepool, where the 
boat for London could be employed for its further trans- 
portation. The bell was so wide that it would not 
admit of other trains passing the car which carried 


it; hence it made the journey by special train on a 
Sunday, when other trains were not running and both 
tracks were free for its passage. 

When the bell reached London it was conveyed on a 


low truck drawn by sixteen horses over Westminster 
Bridge and was deposited in the Palace Yard, where the 
crowd was so great that the police had great difficulty 
in making a passage for it. 

Experiments with a trial hammer were made to find 
out how heavy the striking hammer should be in order 
to bring the best tone from the bell. For some time 
Big Ben remained in the Palace Yard, and 
visitors were allowed to hear the wondrous 
its deep voice. 

One day Big Ben suffered an accident. It was not 
able, apparently, to bear up under all the strokes of 
the ponderous hammer, and it cracked, even before it 
was hung! Some have laid the blame on the heaviness 
of the hammer, some say it was a fault in the casting, 
but it is the more general opinion that the metal con- 
tained tos much tin, and was, therefore, too brittle. 
The crack was located somewhat as a bicyclist locates 
a puncture. “Eight men were placed round the bell 
and carefully watched its circumference. The sound bow 
and then the rim of the bell 


important 
sound of 


was wetted all around, 

was struck. A minute row of tiny bubbles came out, 

and at once indicated the location of the crack.” 
Poor Ben then had to be broken up into pieces s 

it could be carted away, and the metal melted and 


east again. The following explanation appeared in the 
Illustrated London News: 

“The process by which the enormous mass of metal 
was reduced to fragments may be told in a few words. 
Ben was simply lowered from the massive framework 
which supported him in the corner of the Palace Yard, 
and laid upon his side on the ground. In this position 
the great weight of the head of the bell caused it to 
sink into the earth. so as to leave its mouth, instead 
of being completely vertical, slightly inclined upwards, 
yawning like an enormous cavern. From the frame- 
work above, an ordinary rope and block were fastened, 
and with them, by the aid of a windlass, a ball of 
iron weighing 24 cwt. was hoisted to a height of about 
30 feet, and when the proper moment arrived, suffered 
to fall with all its weight upon Ben. 

“The instant the heavy ball reached its appointed 
height, the string was pulled, and down came the mass 
inside of Ben’s sound bow, and, with a crazy bellow, 
two pieces, one of about a ton and one of some thou- 
sand pounds, were knocked out of his side. After the 
first blow, the work of destruction went on rapid’y. 
piece after piece was broken out, till scarcely any- 
thing but fragments remained of poor Ben, and even 
these were carted away as fast as possible to Messrs. 
Mears’ foundry in Whitechapel.” 
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to the Palace Yard. 


. Seana and fifteen pounds, 


crack and analyzed, 


a quarter round on the button, 


affect the tone of the bell. 
its tone seems 


sound 
in New York for the first time, by radio, as it 
Bells, by Coleman, 


f the following 


. It took the bell 
could be moved. 


Queen Elizabeth. 
named Big Ben in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


tower of the Houses 


mer to see how 
should be to produce the best tone. 
25. Big Ben cracked before 
is the general opinion that Big Ben con- 
tained too little tin. 
. The same foundry 


Ben are growing 


at a World's Fair. 


read this quarter. 
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Then began the long process of making another mold 
(for a different foundry undertook the second casting), 
melting the old metal, and recasting it. 

j Westminster Bridge again 
brot ght the new bell in great state, drawn by sixteen 
The problem of lifting it 
ts place in the tower was solved by means of a 
monster windlass and chains forged especially for the 
dimensions of the bell are: Seven and 
in height and nine feet in diameter at 


ten hundredweight, 


or thirteen tons and 


the time of the second casting an attempt was 
” and later “St. Stephen,” 
but the public would have nothing but “Big Ben,” 80 
the old name prevailed. 
i have kept Big Ben from 

After the clock had struck on Ben for 
, some small cracks appeared on the out- 
opposite the place where the 
was cut from the 
the casting was pronounced 
and unhomogeneous. The 
Board of Works stopped the use of it for two or three 
j but so much confusion was caused by striking 
the hours on one of the quarter bells, that the striking 
of Big Ben was allowed to be -resumed with a lighter 
and the bell was turned 
or mushroom head, by 
so the striking hammer would fall 
do not seem to get 
consider that they do not seriously 
However, its “ring’’ is not 
harsh to those whose ears 
are accustomed to the ringing of more delicately tuned 
i is not as fine as it 


of Big Ben was 


are true, some are 
letter T before true statements; 
place the letter F before false statements: 


one-half hours to prepare 
. Eighteen tons of metal were used in casting 
two weeks to cool before it 


during the reign of 


which hangs in the 
of Parliament in Lon- 


from the foundry 


. Many people watched the arrival of Big Ben. 
i were made with a trial ham- 
the striking hammer 


it was hung. 
recast Big Ben. 

high. 
- Attempts have been made to change the name 
_ 30. The Board of Works said B'g Ben must be 
It can be plainly seen that the cracks in Big 


deeper each year. 
. The tone of Big Ben seems harsh to many. 


in our country by 


Ben will probably be 
States to be shown 


100 years old. 


two poems you have 
Write the name of the author 
for each giving a 


like the book or 


Statement 
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Name of Poem Author Statement 


READING—A Class 


1. The Winged Victory; 2. Nike; 3. head and arms; 
4. on the front of a Greek war vessel; 5. marble; 


6-3 %. F326. Fs & Fs CA Ts 0. Fs we. Ps Te 
Ma. Fs. Z 

. we Bs t. Fs a Ts MP: Me FP: SB. Ts Se. Ps 
aie Sse Sse Bs Bese Bee OEE 


30. F; 31. F; 32. T; 33. T; 34. F; 36. F. 


. 36-40. Give one point for each correct answer. Do 


not give credit when only a part of the necessary 
information is given. 


false. 


HISTORY—A Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 


. Some of the toilowing statements are true, some are 


Place the letter T before true statements: 


place the letter F before false statements. 
:. 


isn. Se 


— | 
= § 
15. 


. In the 


The country where the Greeks lived is in 
what is now southern Europe. 

The crooked coast line and high mountains 
divided the land of Greece into many sev- 
arate parts. 


. The nation ef the Greeks was broken up 


into a great number of separate govern- 
ments called city states. 


. The story of the Trojan War is a legend 


about a war of the Greeks against the 
Romans. 


. Life in Sparta and Athens was very similar. 
. The Athenians enjoyed music and poetry 


more than the Spartans did. 


. Many Greek paintings have lasted through 


the centuries and now hang in the art gal- 
leries of the United States. 


. Most of the ancient Greek statues have lasted 


through the centuries and may still be seen 
in museums and art galleries. 

The Greeks produced the first written plays 
or dramas of the world. 


19. The Romans were famous road builders. 
11. 
12. The Romans were responsible for passing on 


Julius Caesar was the last Roman emperor. 


the Christian religion to people of later times. 
Roman children received much of their early 
training from their parents. 

The Romans inhabitated the country which is 
now called Spain. 

In Rome libraries were supported at pub- 
lic expense. 

following exercises, underline the word, or 


group of words, within parentheses which will make 

the statement correct. 

16. It was natural that the ancient Greeks became a 
nation of ship builders and sailors because (there 
was 50 much sea coast and so many harbors; 
they needed ships for trading and fighting; they 
had never been taught to do anything else). 

17. The largest and most interesting buildings made 


by 


the Greeks were (business houses, schools, 


temples). 
18. The most famous of the Greek historians was 
(Homer, Hercules, Herodotus) who is sometimes 


called the ‘father of history.” 


19. Caesar's greatest conquest was in (Egypt, Greece, 


Gaul) 


20. One of Caesar’s reforms which is in present day 


use 


is the (Latin language; ship’s drawbridge; 


Egyptian calendar). 


. Fill in 


the blank spaces with a word (or words) 


which will make the statement correct. 
21. The Olympic Games which were held last year 


as 


Los Angeles, California, and which are held 


every four years in some important city of the 
world, are the result of contests which the 


held at a city called a 


22. The two most important cities of ancient Greece 


were 


A le : 

23. The Greek statue, Winged Victory, is incomplete 
of ea aa ere 
were never found. Even though it lacks these 
parts it is still one of the most beautiful statues 
in the world. 

24. The most famous of the Greek temples was the 


25. The language of the Romans was the 
language. 


7. The 


most 


. The highest social class in Rome was called the 








famous of the Roman amphitheaters 








. 








BR. 


was called the - ee Most of it is still 
standing. 
28. Some of the laws of our own time have come 
Gene te we Teete Ge senccncencccsoos 
29. According to an ancient legend, Rome was built 
by twin brothers named -----.-------- and 
30. The first Roman emperor to become a Christian 
UD canteens = 
This is a matching test. In the space before the 
name of each character in column one, place the 
letter which appears In co:umn two betore the group 
ot words which tell who the character is or what 
he did. 
Column One Column Two 
31. ...__Nero a. a Spartan general 
32. ____Miltiades b. a famous Athenian leader in 
Doe hemer a war against the Persians 
34. _._Virgil c. a Greek poet 
35. _.._Themistocles d. the hero in a long Greek poem 
36. - _~Romulus e. a famous Greek orator 
Si. Ulysses f. the greatest of Roman poets 
38. Demosthenes g. a Roman emperor cruel to 
39. __Livy Christians 
410. Paul h. a founder of Rome 
i. a famous teacher of the 
Christian religion 
j. the best known Roman his- 
torian 
Key 
HISTORY—A Class 
eS P28 34. Fie. Fs 6 Fit. F212 & Ts D 
7: . Es 58. Fs 1. Ts O. Ti ee... Fs MM. FS. 
16. there was so much sea coast and so many har- 


bors; 17. temples; 18. Herodotus; 19. Gaul; 20. Egyp- 
tian calendar. 


21. Greeks, 


Olympia; 22. Athens, Sparta; 23. head, 
arms; 24. Parthenon; 25. Latin; 26. Nobles (pa- 
tricians) ; 27. Colosseum; 28. Romans; 29. Romulus, 
Remus; 30. Constantine. 

31. @: 33. a; 3. eo; 34. £3 3B. b; 
39. j; 40. i. 


36. h; 37 d; 38. e; 


A Class 
Minutes 


GEOGRAPHY 
Suggested Time: 20 


Some of the following statements are true, others 

wre not true; before those statements which are 

true, write the letter T.; before those which are not 

true, write the letter F. 

_._.. 1. The southern part of Germany is mountain- 
ous, 

_.__. 2. The summers in southern Germany are much 
warmer than those of nerthern Germany. 

7 8. Germany has colonies in Africa. 

‘ _ 4. The Germans excel in the manufacture of 
chemical dyes. 

5. ‘The Baltic ports are more important than 
those of the North Sea. 

6. France produces a larger proportion of the 
food she consumes than Great Britain. 

7. In France the farmers usually live on their 
farms. 

8. Great Britain has had the strongest navy 
in the world. 

7 _ 9. The British empire includes areas in every 
continent except one. 

10. Manufacturing is the leading industry of 
Ireland. 

_...11l. France is a limited monarchy. 
’ 12. Paris is in about the same latitude as St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

13. Beer is the leading beverage consumed in 
France. 

14 The Rhine region is too cold for vineyards. 

15. Manufacturing is more important in eastern 
than in western Germany. 

16. Most of the factories of Great Britain are 
situated on the coal fields. 

17. The production and manufacture of wool is 
one of the oldest British industries. 

18. In England the population is more evenly 
distributed over the surface of the land than 
in Ireland. 

19. The government of England and Scotland 
is centered in London. 

20. German industries have been seriously af- 
fected by the World War. 

Fill in the blanks in the following with the correct 
word ‘or words). 
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21. The two largest islands of the British Isles are 
i eninenaniaameieeepiaitin RE 

22. The two most valuable minerals of Great Britain 
eee SS 


23. England is separated from France by the 


igaaddiveiions Channel and from Ireland by th 
eae Sea. 
24. The general slope of the Jand of Germany is 


Sf "= 
25. The leading cereal of Germany is - ~~~ 


C. Answer the following questions: 

26. How does Paris rank in population among th 
cities of the world? 

27. In what continent does France control the most 
land? sabes saceiaces a 

28. Why does France have warmer summers thar 
England? ete cialolocicated 

29. What is the capital of Germany? - 

30. What country now controls Alsace-Lorraine? 

D. The following is a matching exercise. In the s 
column is the name of ten European cities; in the 
second column are the names of products, activities or 
items of interest for which each city is noted. [Ir 
the blank before each city, place the number which 
precedes the thing for which it is noted: 

31. ._....Paris : 1. Wine 
32. __Lyon 2. Silk 
33. _.._._Bordeaux 3. Cathedral 
34. _..__Rheims 4. China 
35. _._._Dresden 5. Woolen manufacture 
36. - Belfast 6. Port for cotton 
37. Liverpool 7. Capital of Irish Free 
38. __.__Dublin State 
Y. Cologne 8. Fashion center 
40. Leeds 9. Linen industry 
10. Perfume 
Key 

GEOGRAPHY—A Class 

A & Fe & Fi a Ste 2th ti Ge Fe t. Fe.&. 9 
a Fs Oh Fs 8. Fs TE Ps em UF: CM. Us CM. 1 
sa TH. Fs we Fs Dw Ts MF. 

B. 21. Great Britain, Ireland; 22. coal, iron; 23. Eng! 
Irish; 24. north; 25. rye. 

C. 26. Fourth; 27. Africa; 28. France lies farther south 
than England and is less under the influence of 
ocean; 29. Berlin; 30. France; 31. 8; 32. 2; 33 
34. 3; 35. 4; 36. 9: 37. 6; 38. 7; 39. 10; 40. 5. 

WRITING—A Class 
Suggested Time: 5 Minutes 
Copy the following paragraphs using your best sty 
and speed. (Pupils should write 70 words per minut« 
with a quality of 60, according to the Ayres Handwrit- 
ing Seale, to receive a satisfactory grade—M.) 


The mix-up never would have happened if Jock and 
Jaccueline had not been twins, or if Mother and 
Father had not had to go quite suddenly to St. Lx 
early Halloween morning, on most important busine 

The twins’ birthday was the thirty-first day of Octob 
and every year since they could remember, Mother had 
given them a combined birthday and Halloween par 
There were always five boys invited for Jock, and f 
girls invited for Jacqueline. 

SPELLING—A Class 

The teacher will pronounce and the pupils write 
following words. Each word should be pronoun 
onee clearly and correctly. The word may then 
defined or used in a sentence. 

1. fasten 21. sandwich 

2. profit 22. mere 

3. dangerous 23. handsome 
4. compare 24. envy 

5. command 25. owing 

6. avoid 26. nevertheless 


favorite 27. modern 


&®. nephew 28. bid 

9. width 29. claim 
10. depart 30. manner 
11. earlier 31. urge 

12. similar 32. highway 
13. clothing 33. bureau 
14. clothes 34. circular 
15. pardon 35. hence 
16. everywhere 36. include 
17. delay 37. discuss 
18. narrow 88. justice 
19. curve 39. guilty 
20. affect 40. help 
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ARITHMETIC—B Class—6th Grade 
Suggested Time: 30 Minutes 


. Fill in the blank spaces with the correct number or 


numbers. 


1. There are pounds in 1 short ton. 


SOND cexenenieetiannaen pounds in 1 long ton. 

ie ee pounds in | bushel shelled 
corn. 

SS fae pounds in 1 bushel unshelled 
corn. 

5. Ne BOE ccnmenne ounces in 1 pound (avoir- 
dupois). 


Solve the following problems: 

6. At $8 per ton, how much must be paid for 61/2 
tons of soft coal? 

7. Two years ago Henry 
Now he weighs 79 5/8 pounds. 
he gained in two years? 

8. What will it cost to cover the floor of a room 
12 yards long and 9 yards wide with linoleum 
at $2.60 a square yard? —............ 

9. There are 60 pounds in a bushel of wheat 
and 48 pounds in a bushel of barley. A farmer's 
team: draws a load of 80 bushels of wheat from 
the farm to the railroad station. How many 
bushels or barley make a load of the same 
weight? 

10. A boy who lives 7 
this distance 4 times a day. 
does he walk in 5 days? 

11. A man measured his coal cellar and found it to 
contain 69.7 cubic feet. How many tons of coal 
could he buy if a ton occupies about 34 cubic 
feet? 

12. A tank is full of water. After one-third of its 
contents has been drawn off, one-fifth of the re- 
mainder is also drawn off. If 16 gallons are 
—_ left in the tank, what does it hold when 
a 

13. How many cubic feet of air space has x« school- 
room 35 feet by 30 feet by 12 feet? 

14. If 200 cubic feet of air space is needed for each 
pupil, how many pupils might occupy the room 
whose dimensions are given in question 13? ____ 


weighed 631/4 pounds. 
How much has 


8 of a mile from school walks 
How many miles 


15. Mr. Jones stored his wheat in a bin 10 feet by 
8 feet by 6 feet. How many bushels did the 
a ee ee eee 

Subtract the smaller from the larger: 

16. 6, .625; 17. .25, 8; 18. 45, .875; 

20. 12, .03. 


19. 66.7, 6.67; 


in the following quotients are correct. 
Place the demical points in the quotients. 


1338 5 9 467 
21. .3/40.14 22. .009/4.5 23. 12/1.08 24. 4/.1863 
74 
25. .7/.0518 
. Multiply: 
26. 8.3 27. 4.83 28. 7.75 29. 8 30. 2.005 
8 17 2 3.5 7 











In the space before each problem, write A if you add, 

S if you subtract, M if you multiply, and D if you 

divide to solve the problem. Do not write the answer 

to the problem. 

.-.-31. A horse and his rider together weigh 1,552 

pounds. The man weighs 194 pounds. How 

many pounds does the horse weigh? 

Find the cost of 42 chairs at $3 each. 

If a boy writes at the rate of 380 letters in 

4 minutes, how many letters per minute does 

he average? 

John has an apple orchard. The first three 

days in one week he sold 38 bushels, 46 

bushels, and 49 bushels. How many bushels 

of apples did he sell? 

35. Chairs cost $6 each. 

I get for $48? 

In solving problems a pupil should ask himself the 

following questions. The questions, however, are not 

in their proper order. Place the figure 1 before the 

question ene should ask himself first, 2 before the 

one to ask himself second, 3 before the third and 

so on. 

36. _..__ What steps the 
answer? 

37. _.._. What facts are given? 


— ° 
—— ° 


—! * 


How many chairs can 


shall I take to obtain 


- 6 $62; 7. 


. The following table shows different 


279 


38. ___. Do I understand the problem, including the 
meaning of all words? 
39. _... Have I found what is asked for? 


40. _... What am I asked to find? 
Key 

ARITHMETIC—B Class—éth Grade 

1. 2000; 2. 2240; 3. 56; 4. 70; 5. 16. 

4 16 3/8 pounds; 8. $270; 9. 100 bushels: 

10. 171/2 miles; 11. 25/100 tons (or 2 tons); 12. 30 

gallons; 13. 12,600 cubic feet; 14. 63 pupils; 15. 384 

bushels. 











16. 5.375; 17. 7.75; 18. 44.125; 19. 60.03; 20. 11.97. 
21. 133.8; 22. 500; 23. .09; 24. .0467; 25. .074. 
». 26. 6.64; 27. .82)1; 28. 15.5; 29. 28; 30. 14.035. 
, 31. S; 32. M; #3. D: 34. A; 35. D. 
36. 4; 37. 3; 38. 1; 39. 5; 40. 2. 
ARITHMETIC—B Class—5th Grade 
Suggested Time: 30 Minutes 
Divide: 
1. 111/8991 2. 122/1464 3. 67/2747 4. 286/87516 
5. 96/19200 
Subtract: 
6. 4850 7. 8446 8. 7475 9. 7009 10. 4314 
170 3666 3994 5247 3491 
Underline the correct word within parentheses to 
answer each question. 
11. What process do you vse in changing ounces to 
pounds (addition, subtraction, multiplication, 


division) ? 

12. What process 
inches (addition, 
vision) ? 

13. What process do you use in changing quarters to 
nickels (addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision) ? 

14. What process do you use in finding the area of 
a room if the length and width of the room are 
given (addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision) ? 

15. What process do you use to find the width of a 
schoolroom if the area of the floor and the length 
of one side are given (addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division) ? 

16. If you are drawing a map to scale, and 1/4-inch 
represents a distance of 5 miles, how long wil! 
you draw a line to represent 30 miles? 


changing feet to 
multiplication, di- 


do you use in 
subtraction, 


17. A schoolroom is 40 feet long and 30 feet wide. 
What will be the dimensions of a diagram of 
the schoolroom floor drawn to a scale of 1 foot 


== 21/86 Seen? ........ ‘ 
18. In an outline drawing of a garden plot, 21 
inches represent 30 feet. What does 1 inch repre- 
sent in the drawing? 


» 


methods of travel 


and the average speed for each method in miles 
an hour: 

A man on foot 3 miles 

A horse —- 9 miles 

An automobile ‘ 30 miles 

A fast passenger train — 60 miles 

An airplane 278 miles 


According to this table some of the following state- 
ments are true, some are not true. Before those 
statements which are true, write the letter T; before 
those which are not true, write the letter F. 

.19. The speed of a horse is three times that of a 


man. 

___.20. The speed of a passenger train is five times 
that of a horse. 

__..21. An automobile travels more than three times 
as fast as a horse. 

_._..22. An automobile travels faster than a fast 


passenger train. 

23. An airplane travels 
automobile. 

4. A man travels one-third as fast as a horse. 

5. A man on 


ten times as fast as an 


2 
2 


= foot travels one-tenth as fast as 
a passenger train. 
. In solving problems, a pupil should ask himself 


The questions, however, are 
Place the figure 1 before 


the following questions. 
not in their proper order. 


the question one should ask himself first, 2 before 

the one to ask himself second, and 3 before the 

third, and so on. 

26. _... What steps shall I take to obtain the 
answer? 

27. What facts are given? 








B. Some of the following statements are true, 


1. Name three things which are necessary in the care 
and cure of tuberculosis. 


3. Name two kinds” 


ES ee reser SARS me 
5. Name two tissue building foods. " 


-----9 


Name > three ways 


6. in which good teeth help us. 


Z 
FS) 
3 
e 


Z 
ry 
3 
® 


some are 
false. Place the letter T before the words which 
are more nearly true. Place the letter F before those 
statements which are more nearly false. 


8. Growing boys and girls need different foods 


and different amounts of food from those 
that grown people eat. 

___. 9. Decay of teeth generally starts at a place 
that is not kept clean. 

____19. One should brush and clean the teeth before 
breakfast and after each meal if possible. 

____11. Poison from a bad tooth may be carried in 
the blood to other parts of the body. 

____12. The loss of a great many teeth may change 
the appearance of one’s face. 

____18. The better care you take of your teeth when 
a child, the longer they will last as you 

grow older. 
___14, One should go to the dentist at least twice 


a@ year to have the teeth examined. 

. Children should eat mostly very soft foods 
to protect the teeth. 

. Candy and other sweets are good foods 
building bone and teeth. 

7. Eggs and milk are good bone-making foods. 

_18. Food that is rough and hard to chew is hard 

on the teeth. 


for 


_._.19. Fried food is hard to digest. 
___20. It is now known that tuberculosis is in- 
herited. 
Key 
HEALTH—B Class 
A. 1. Good food, rest, fresh air; 2. in darkness; 3. Give 


B. 


A. Underline 


B. 


credit for any two correct answers; 4. Give credit for 
any two correct answers; 5. Give credit for any two 
correct answers; 6. Chewing food, appearance, healtn: 
7. Give credit for any three correct answers. 
2:2 Fi Mm Se 0. Fs we. Ti Be Tt Ts PP: 
16. F; 17. T; 18. F: 19. T; 20. F. 


READING—B Class 
Suggested Time: 30 Minutes 


the word in parentheses 
whether the two words opposite each 
similar or an opposite meaning. 


which _ tells 
other have a 


(similar, opposite) 

. health—sickness (similar, opposite) 

. happy—cheerful (similar, oppcsite) 

. beginning—commencing (similar, opposite) 

. gladness—sadness (similar, opposite) 

. hill—valley (similar, opposite) 

. beautiful—ugly (similar, opposite) 

. jump—leap (similar, opposite) 

. Silent—quiet (similar, opposite) 

10. humorous—funny (similar, opposite) 

This is a matching exercise. In the first column is 
the name of some books to be read this quarter. In 
the second column are the names of the authors. 
In the blank before the name of each book, place the 


. hope—despair 


SCSmAIMDT RON 


number which appears before the author of that 
book. - 

11. ____ Pinocchio 1. Owen 

12. ____ Following the Frontier 2. Tappan 

13. _..._ American Hero Stories 3. Nida 
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14. ____ Peter of New Amsterdam 4. Collodi 
15. ___. Sentinels of the Sea 5. Otis 
C. Read the following stanzas and answer the questions, 


The Three Kings 


Three Kings came riding from far away, 
Melchoir and Caspar and Baltasar; 

Three Wise Men out of the East were they, 

And they traveled by night and they slept by day. 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star 

The star was so beautiful, large, and clear, 
That all the other stars of the sky 

Recame a white mist in the atmosphere, 

And by this they knew that the coming was 
Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy. 


near 


Three caskets they bore on their saddlebows. 
hree caskets of gold with golden keys; 

Their robes were of crimsen silk with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Their turbans like blossoming almond trees. 


And so the Three Kings rode into the West, 

Through the dusk of night, over hill and dell, 
And sometimes they nodded with head on breast, 
And sometimes talked, as they paused to rest, 

With the people they met at some wayside well 
“Of the child that is born,” said Baltasar, 

“Good people, I pray you, tell us the news: 
For we in the East have seen His star, 

And have ridden fast, and have ridden far, 

To find and worship the King of the Jews.” 
And the people answered, “You ask in vain: 
We know of no king but Herod the Great!’ 
They thought the Wise Men were men insane, 

As they spurred their horses across the plain, 

Like riders in haste, and who cannot wait. 
But when they came to Jerusalem, 

Herod the Great. who had heard this thing 
Sent for the Wise Men and questioned them; 


And said, “Go down unto Bethlehem 
And bring me tidings of this new king.” 
So they rode away: and the star stood still, 
The only one in the gray of morn: 
Yes, it stopped—it stood still of its own free will. 
tight over Bethlehem on the hill, 
The City of David, where Christ was born. 
(Only a part of the poem is copied here). 


16. Where were the Three Wise Men from? 
17. What was their guide? ____- ~ 


18. What did they carry on their’ saddlebows 
19. In what direction were they riding? Sateea 

20. Did the Wise Men travel by day or by night‘ 
21. Copy “the ‘line which tells why they were riding 


so fast and so far. 


$2. What did the people ‘think “of the Wise Men wher 
they asked for the King of the Jews? 

23. Who sent for the Wise Men when “they came t 
Jerusalem ? x lescinehiansiitaietababinthcaden 

24. Where did the star “stand still?” 

5. Whom did the Wise Men come to see? ________ 


D. Read the following story carefully but as rapidly as 
possible. Then without rereading the story, do thé 
two exercises which follow. 

Dick and the Wheel 

which Frank thought the 


po bo 


I do not know 
Lieycle or Dick. 


more of, hi 


The bicycle he had bought with his own money, and 
Dick was a little gray squirrel which his uncle had 
given him for a birthday present. 

Frank had taught Dick many tricks. He would say 


“Dick, let me see you crack this nut,’”’ and Dick would 
sit up on his hind legs, hold the nut in his paws, and 
crack it with his teeth. 

There was nothing Dick liked so much as to sit or 
Frank’s shoulder when he rode his wheel. How hi: 
little bead eyes would shine as he lay on his master’s 





a wt 26 BRS 


aa 
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28. __.. Do I understand the problem, including the 
meaning of all the words? 

29. _.._. Have I found what was asked for? 

30. _-__._ What am I asked to find? 


In each of the following problems a fact is missing 
which you must know before the problem can be 
solved. On the line following the problem write 
what fact is missing. 

31. Mr. Smith buys a paper every Sunday. 
much does he spend in 1 year for his 
papers? 

32. How much will 5 pencils cost James? 


How 
Sunday 
33. How long will it take Mr. Brown to drive 280 

miles from St. Louis to Kansas City?  ____ _-_-. 

34. There are 24 sandwiches for the children at a 
picnic. How many will each child get? ________ 

35. Harry is saving 2/5 of the money he earns this 
summer. How much will he save this summer? 

Solve the following “problems : 

36. An automobile travels 1 mile in 1 
seconds. At that rate, how long would 
it to go 20 miles? ______- 

37. John had two apple trees. 


minute 35 
it take 


From the first he 


picked 3 bushels, 2 pecks; from the second 4 
bushels, 3 pecks. What was the total yield? 
38. What was the average yield per tree in prob- 


OS: eee 

39. In schoolrooms, 15 square feet of floor space a 
pupil is considered satisfactory. In a schoolroom 
20 feet wide and 32 feet long there are 40 pupils. 
Is there enough floor space for each pupil? 


40. It cost a man $391.20 to run his car 4,890 miles. 
How much did it cost him per mile? 
Key 
ARITHMETIC—B Class—5th Grade 
1. 81; 2. 12; 3. 41; 4. 306; 5. 200: 6. 4680; 7. 4780; 
8. 3481; 9. 1762; 10. 823. 
11. division; 12. multiplication ; 
14. multiplication ; 15. division. 
16. 11/2 inches; 17. 4 inches long and 3 inches wide; 
18. 12 feet. 
mm Ts OO Fe 8. Ts 22. FF: BPs ee. Fs SB. FP. 
26. 4; 27. 3; 28. 1; 29. 5: 30. 2. 
81. cost of each paper; 82. cost of each pencil; 33. 
number of miles per hour; 34. number of children; 
35. amount earned. 
86. 31 minutes, 40 seconds; 37. 8 bushels, 
38. 4 bushels, 1/2 peck; 39. yes: 40. 8 cents. 
ENGLISH—B Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 
In the first column are the names of poems to be 
studied this quarter; in the second column you will 
find what each of the poems is about. In the space 
before the name of the poem write the letter which 
is placed before what the poem is about. 
a. A brave boy 
H . Today b. The visit of the 
Wise Men to Beth- 


13 multiplication ; 


1 peck; 


2. Brown Bee lehem 
c. Wasting time 
3. The Three Kings d. Love of autumn 
e. A Greek legend 
‘& The Corn Song f. Happiness of the 
hee 
5. .... The Leak in the Dike g. Harvestine corn 


h. New England hills 
Underline the subject in the following 
sentences: 
6. I live in the State of Missouri. 
7. Your mother is away from home. 
8. Will your father let you have a garden of 
own this year? 
9. The Boy Scouts 
in the tent. 
10. New York, Chicago 
largest cities. 


complete 


your 
were told to leave their knives 


and Philadelphia are our 


On the line opposite each word write its correct 
abbreviation : 

eee 14, feet 

Os I 15. inch a 

13. Reverend _______ ae 16. yard 2 


17. Mister __ 


. Write the correct word in the blank space. 


18. He . fate. eight) supper and slept 
(ate, eight) hours. 


B. 


vO mp 


. Some of the 
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oe (sale, sail). 
(flower, flour) is heavy. 
up a tree. 


19. Prices were low at the 
20. A barrel of ae 
ch Fl OFS . (ran, run) 


22. We have _____--- (ran, run) races at school. 
ae (Those, Them) are my books. 

24. Janie has ---- (tore, torn) her apron. 
SS... Wee wnaass08 (drawed, drew) a pretty picture. 
26. Fred and ____----~ (I, me) went to town. 


_. (there, their) mittens. 


27. Three kittens lost —_--- 
(there, their) 


28. Do you think he will get 


on time? 

29. Willie went, and his dog went _ (to, too, 
two). 

BR sasecou (Here, Hear) are six kittens. 

31. Do you —_--- (no, know) how to swim? 

$2. I saw her (ring, wring) the chicken’'s 
neck. 

33. Mother, --- _ (can, may) I go to play with 
Jane? 

a (Who, Whom) do you see? 


35. Sarah has (took, taken) her books to 
the library. 

#6. John had (run, ran) against the fence. 

387. Mary, please —- _ (sit, set) with me today. 

28. We (drank, drunk) cocoa for breakfast. 

SO aes (saw, seen) them at church Sunday. 


We 
40. Miss Blank _- “ (rang, rung) the bell. 


Key 
ENGLISH 6—B Class 


-% oe: 8. 23 & bs & os &. &. 


6. I: 7. Your mother; 8. your father; 9. The Boy 
Scouts; 10. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

11. Mo.; 12. Dr.; 13. Rev.; 14. ft.; 15. in.; 16. yd.; 
17. Mr. 


18. ate, eight; 19. sale; 20. flour: 21. ran; 22. run; 
23. Those; 24. torn; 25. drew; 26. I; 27. their; 
28. there, 29. too; 30. Here; 31. know; 32. wring; 


33. may: 34. Whom; 35. taken; 36. run; 37. sit; 
38. drank; 39. saw; 40. rang. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—B Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 
following statements are true, others 
are not true. Place the Letter T before true state- 
ments; place the letter F before false statements. 
Bulbs die in winter. 
__ 2. In very severe winters some birds die from 
lack of food. 
3. All of the sparrow family have 
strong so they can crush seeds 
4. Gold finches live mostly on 
fruits. 
The gold finch is often called the wild canary. 
Burbank is noted for his study of birds. 
Another name for quail is Bob White. 
The fox sparrow is the largest of the spar- 
row family. 

9. The fox sparrow is the only member of the 
sparrow family which does not have a pretty 
song. 

10. The nest of the chipping sparrow is 
of sticks and is poorly constructed. 

11. Quails spend all their time on or near the 
ground. 

_12. Birds which stay here in the winter are all 
flesh eating birds. 

13. Mourning doves are 
protected. 

14. Burbank produced the Shasta daisy. 

15. Fog is simply a cloud which is resting on 


bills made 


insects and 


DID HW 


made 


useful and should be 


the surface of the earth instead of floating 
hich in the air. 
Some of the following plants are bulbs, some are 
not. Place a cross mark (X) before those plants 
which are bulbs. place a zero (O) before those which 
are not. 
16. Crocus 
17. Carrot 
18. Onion 
19. Tulip 
20. Potato. 
Key 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—B Class 
RK F22 33h ee Fie Sti ars. £28 Fie Ps 
om Fz ik. £3 Fi Ts Mw. Fe US. F. 
6. ZX: 1%. Os 16. XZ: 10. ZZ: BM OG. 
HEALTH—B Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 


. Answer the questions or follow the directions which 


are given. 
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shoulder. If Frank rode slowly, then Dick would sit 

upright, with his long plumy tail curled up behind him, 

or he would sometimes skip down to the handle bars 
and ride there. 

One morning last summer, Frank came into the house 
and called: “Dick! where are you? Don’t you want 
to take a ride?” 

Dick jumped from behind the door, ran out onto the 
porch, and seated himself on the wheel, as much as to 
say, “If you please.” His master laughed heartily, 
and off they started. 

They had a fine time until 
hill on the way home. Here a sharp rock threw Frank 
from his wheel. He was not hurt, but when he scrambled 
to his feet Dick was nowhere to be found. 

Up and down the street Frank went, whistling and 
calling, but no squirrel appeared. He looked up in the 
trees, down in the gutter, and over the fence in the 
pasture. It was the strangest thing how Dick could 
have disappeared so suddenly. 

For nearly an hour Frank searched, but it 
no use, and so at last he rode sadly home. 

A happy thought came! Perhaps he would find Dick 
at the house. But neither his mother nor his sister had 
seen anyting of the squirrel. 

“He must have gone back to the woods,” said Frank, in 
a husky voice. Tears came into his eyes, and he reached 
into his pocket for his handkerchief. 

How he jumped as he touched something soft and 
furry, and then—Dick leaped right out of the pocket 
onto the table! He sat up on his hind feet and blinked 
his funny little eyes as much as to say, ‘“‘What in the 
world is all this fuss about? Such a fall as that, 
Master Frank, was too much for me. I jumped into 
your pocket, and it has taken me all this time to get 
over that tumble.” 

E. The follcwing things happened in the story you 
have just read. However, they are not in the order 
in which they happened in the story. In front of the 
part which is told first in the story, place the figure 
1; in front of the one which happened next, place 
the figure 2; the next, 3; and so on. 

26. - Frank was thrown from his bicycle. 

27. -... Dick disappeared. 


they went down a long 


was of 


28. _... Where Frank got the squirrel. 
29. _..__ Frank found his squirrel. 
30. _._.__ The tricks Frank taught Dick. 


F. Some of the following statements about the story 
are true; others are not true; before those which are 
true, write the letter T; before those which are not 
true, write the letter F. 

____31. The squirrel’s name was Frisky. 
____32. Frank thought more of his bicycle 

did of the squirrel. 

Frank bought his bicycle with his own money. 

Frank’s mother had given him the squirrel 

Frank was thrown from his bicycle by a 

sharp stone. 

He was badly hurt from the fall. 

Frank looked up in the trees for his squirrel. 

He searched for the squirrel all day. 

Frank cried when he thought his squirrel was 

lost. 

He found his squirrel in his pocket. 


than he 


—— . 
— - 
—  - 


— 
me F 
_38. 

= | 


ima 


Key 
READING—B Class 

A. 1. opposite; 2. opposite; 3. similar; 4. similar; 5. ov- 
posite; 6. opposite; 7. opposite: 8. similar; 9. similar; 
10. similar. 

RB. 33. 43 2 Ss 33. Bs: 14, Otis: 3.. 1. 

C. 16. the East; 17. a beautiful, wonderful star; 18. three 
caskets; 19. West; 20. by night; 21. To find and 
worship the King of the Jews; 22. that they were 
insane; 23. Herod the Great; 24. right over Bethle- 
hem; 25. Christ. 

D. 26. 3: 27. 43 38. 1; 20. &: 30. 2. 

Boe. Fie. Fs em. OT: 8M. Ps ST 
88. F; 39. T; 40. T. 

HISTORY—B Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 

A. Some of the following statements are true, others 
are not true; before those statements which are 
true, write the letter T; before those which are not 
true, write the letter F. 

1. The meetitfg houses 
beautifully decorated 


oS. FF: 3. Ts 


of New England were 
inside and outside. 


~-.. 2. Pews in churches, in both the North and 
South, were much like those used in churches 
today. 

_--- 3. Boys and girls sat beside their parents in 
the pews. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


. Churches were unheated. n 

. Noon time was a time of pleasure to th 
church goers. 

. New England people did no work and played 
no games on the Sabbath. 

_ %. The altars of the Southern churches wer 
more beautifully decorated than the one 
the New England meeting houses. 

. The Quaker meeting houses were very be 
ful. 

9. Quakers waited 

speak in meeting. 


until they felt moved 





_10. The Catholics believed in very plain chur 
___11. The New England people very often 
that pleasure was wicked. 


_12. Singing games played by colonial children ar 


still played by children today. P 
___18. Colonial children had many toys. - 
___14. The most popular holiday in New Eng 

was Christmas. 

_15. Horseback riding and fox-hunting re 7 
among the greatest sports of the South. “ 

_16. The colonists often gambled. 

_17. Dancing was more generally done in 


in the South. 
took time to make 


England than 
18. The colonists rarely 
other visits. 
. There were 
their very beginning. 
20. Horse racing was a popular 
particularly in the South. 
. Tavern signs nearly always had pictures on 


theaters in the colonies f 


colonial sport 


them, because so few people could read. 
___22. Our present custom of tipping in _ hotels D 
probably originated in the taverns of 


lonial days. 


__283. The Southern colonies had more public sch 
than New England. 
___24. The first school attended by small childre: A. 
was called the Dames School. 
____25. In the colonial days girls received less 
eation than boys. 
3. The following exercise is a selection test. Under 
the group of words which you think gives the 


reason for the statement. 

£6. Nearly all the colonies had some group that rep- 
resented the people to help govern them, bec: 
(a) the colonists wanted religious freedom. 
(b) the colonists quarreled with their governors 
(c) the colonists believed in and demanded 

right to manage their own local affairs. 

27. The habit of having a part in their governn 
was of great importance to the colonists later 
because 
(a) it made good laws 


(b) it gave the colonists training, so that 
could govern the new nation. 

(c) it gave the colonists more power. 

28. The town meeting was general in New Engl: 
because 
(a) the people liked it. 
(b) the New Englanders were intelligent pe 
(c) the people lived so clese to each other that 


they could easily com2 together for a meeti 
29. Virginia was better suited to a government by 


House of Burgesses than to one by town m 
inz, because 
(a) the people liked it better. I 
(b) the people of Virginia had many slaves. 
(c) the people of Virginia lived on large pla: 
tions and could easily come together ir 
meeting. 

30. Men who were members of the Virginia Ho 
of Burgesses later served the new nation wel! 
because 
(a) they had had training in representative 

ment. 
(b) they knew how to spexak well. 
(c) they loved their country better than oth 
did. 
. Answer the following questions: 
31. Where was the first college in the coloni 


32. From what did colonial children learn to rea 


33. What were the four chief religious groups in 
colonies ? a ‘ aman 


ernm:-nt? 











ig 


es on 
i. 
he 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Draw a line under the word in parentheses which 

makes the statement correct. 

6. The New England colonies had (fewer, more) 
:chools than the Southern colonies. 

7. The first college in the colonies was 
Harvard). 

8. In the colonial churches the seating (was, was 
not) carefully graded so that the rank or wealth 
of each person could be judged by his seat in 
the meeting. 

9, The Puritan sermons were very (long, short). 

0. Horse racing was popular in (New England, 
Soathern) colonies. 


(Yale, 


Key 
HISTORY—B Class 
.P2& P28 Fred. Fb. F346 Ft Fs 6. 2a Ze 
& PP: . Fs Be Ts Ps ea Fs Ss Ms 
7. FP: BPs Oe Ps 20. 33 8. Ts: Se. Tt ee. UF 
uM. TF: TF 


. 26. (c) the colonists believed in and demanded the 


right to manage their own local affairs; 27. (b) it 
rave the colonists training, so that they could govern 
the new nation; 28. (c) the people lived so close to 
each other that they could easily come together for 
1 meeting; 29. (c) the people of Virginia lived on 
arge plantations and could not easily come together 
for a meeting; 30. (a) they had training in repre- 
sentative government. 

31. Cambridge, Massachusetts; 32. the Horn Book; 


, 38. Church of England (Anglican), Quakers, Catholics, 


Congregational (Puritans); 34. New York and Phil- 
adelphia; 35. No. 

26. more; 37. Harvard; 38. was; 39. 
outhern, 


long; 49. 


GEOGRAPHY-—B Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 


. Follow the directions given or answer the questions 


in the following exercises: 
. Name five advantages of the south for cotton 
growing, ~~ . a eS ; aaa 


~ 


2. Name four by-products | Ee 


Name five agriculture products of the South. 


~ 


Name five states which are classed as Southern 
States. — -- . . 9 weecesoosens 


Which two southern states extend farthest South? 


Pal 
= 
> 
ry 
o 
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3 
5 
2 
5 
re) 
° 
a! 
~ 
ei 
ce 
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Ocean from our Western Coast? ____ ~~... ~~~. 
What is the most important commercial center 
f the west coast of the Florida Peninsula? 


r 


'. What interesting buildings through the towns and 
cities of California are reminders of the fact that 
this region was first settled by the Spaniards? 


10. What lake in Utah is the largest Jake in the 

country except the Great Lakes? _________-___. 
Seme of the following statements are true, some are 
false. Place the letter T before true statements; 
place the letter F before false statements. 

11. The surface and climate of the Southern 
States are very like those of the North Cen- 
tral States. 

12. Flour milling and meat packing are im- 
portant manufacturing industries in both the 
Southern and North Central States. 

13. The people in the Western States make their 
living in much the same way as do those in 
Southern States. 

14. The Moffet Tunnel is built through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

15. The Grand Canyon of Colorado is really in 
Wyoming. 

14. The fact that gardening in Southern States 
is possible in the winter is the principal 
reason why the South supplies the North with 
much food. 

17. South Carolina’s largest market gardens sur- 
round Charleston. 

18. Much machinery is used in the cultivation 
of the rice crop. 

~...19. Cotton cannot be raised in the hilly sections 
of the Southern States. 








ANTON J. 


Investigate the Best 


Century of Progress Edition of 
THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


18 Volumes and Guide 


TRY To Find These In Any Other 


Encyclopedia: 
AKRON, World's largest dirigible, destroyed 
in disaster of April 4th; 
EARTHQUAKE in California, March, 1933; 
CERMAK, Mayor of Chicago, 
Death, March 6th. 1933; 


CALVIN COOLIDGE—Death in 1933; 


PROHIBITION—tText of prohibition reveal 
amendment passed by Congress in 1933; 

HOOVER—Default of War Debts; 

MORATORIUM—Nation-wide bank holiday. 
March, 1933; 

ECONOMY BILL permitting President to cut 
salaries of members of Congress 15°: ; 

ADOLF HITLER, Elected Chancellor, March, 
1933—Germany. 


Mail this Coupon for Special $30.00 


Discount Introductory Offer. 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY, 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 














Excellent Readers for Every Grade 


Little Anne of Canada 





by Madeline Brandeis 











= This is a_ delightful 
| story about little French- 
i Canadian Anne who went 
| to the big forest with her 
;lumberman father and 
there had strange adven- 
| tures. Grades 2-4. Price 
168 cents postpaid. 

Little Mexican Donkey 


SARE rRer tres 


Boy 
by Madeline Brandeis 
A splendidly written 
book about a lazy little 
barefooted Mexican boy 
who drove a donkey cart 

















and how he learned 
through misadventures the joy of res! work 
Grades 3-5. Prices 68 cents postpaid. 
Boy Heroes in Making America 
by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

The stories in this book are about the 
boyhood of heroes who helped make Amer- 
ica. Through them young readers wil! feel 
and understand our history as the men who 
made it did. Grades 4-6. Price 76 cents 
postpaid. 

Little Journey Through California 
by R. Leslie Gordon 

Th‘s little journey takes the reader, via 
the imagination route, through one of the 
most interesting states in the Union, de- 
seribing scenery, cities, features, size, cli- 
mate, and industries. Grades 5-8. Price 76 
cents postpaid. 

Published by 


A. Flanagan Company 


920 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 
M Write for ourt catalog describing other 
splendid supplementary readers. 


oz wmoxo +— 


Oan 


E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 




















2x4 SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


___.20. The Southern States east of the Mississippi 
River are called the Old South. 

. There are few cotton mills in the South. 

_22. In the tobacco raising area, practically every 
acre of ground is planted in tobacco. 

. In the South, river transportation is becom- 
ing more important than it was in the years 
immediately following the Civil War. 

. About two-thirds of the petroleum produced 
in the United States comes from the South. 

. Georgia is especially noted for its fine marble. 

....26. Most of the gold produced in the United 

States comes from the Western Region. 
~..-27. Dry farming is practiced in many sections of 
the Western States. 

----28. In general the cities of the West are vrow- 
ing faster than those of the East. 

- On the Western coast the summers are warn 
and the winters very cold. 

- Los Angeles is the largest city west of the 
Mississippi River. 


C. Place a cross mark (X) before the group of words 
which makes the statement correct. 
31. The southern parts of Florida and Texas produce 
a large share of our oranges and grapefruits, 
because 
__--only the southern people know how to raise 
these fruits. 

____they lie so far south the fruit is not likely 
to be injured by frost. 

__._transportation facilities are more abundant 
there. 

$2. The largest cities in the Western States 
_..-are growing rapidly. 

_.--are on the coast. 
_._export fruit. 
_..import Oriental products. 

33. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado was formed 
__.-by erosion. 

__._by rivers. 
----by rain. 
._.because the rock was soft. 

34. New Orleans is an especially interesting city 

because 
- _it is the largest city in the South. 
_...the Mississippi River is higher than the 
streets of the city. 
_there are many people of Spanish descent 
living there. 
_...it was originally settled hy the French. 
35. The Yosemite Valley is interesting because 
...its sides are steep. 
..its falls are beautiful. 
._.it shows the work of glaciers. 
..it is near the big trees. 
D. Fill in the blanks with the word (or words) which 
will make the statement correct 
36. One great state lies wholly within the Great 


"  ¥ _=eaaeeeee 
37. The prevailing winds on our Pacific Coast north 
of San Francisco are from the ___________, 
38. Our lumber resources are being protected by 
the government by a _-_ a policy. 
39. Sheep are profitable in ______ | regions 
where not much else can be raised. 
40. Most of the rainfall of southern California comes 
in the _ Le IR months. 
Key 
GEOGRAPHY—B Class 
A. 1. temperature, rainfall, soil, cheap labor. easy trans- 
portation; 2. oil, cake. hulls. meal, cotton seed oil 


(give credit for any other correct answer); 3. Any 
five of the following: cotton, tobacco, corn, sugar 
cane, rice, fruits, vegetables, live stock; 4. Give 
eredit for any five of the Southern States; 5. Give 
eredit for any five correct answers; 6. Florida, 
Texas; 7. Asia; & Tampa; 9. Missions: 10. Great 
Salt Lake. 

- te. Fe te tk Fs eh Ps eh Pt Me Ss 8. Be 
“a. Ft: WF: RT: B. Pe Be Ps . TF: 26. FT: 
_ eee Sth Ae ee Bet BJF BA 


C. 31. they lie so far south the fruit is not likely to be 
injured by frost; 32. Are on the coast; 33. by rivers: 
84. the Mississippi river is higher than the streets of 
the city; 35. It shows the work of glaciers. 

D. 36. Nevada; 37. west; 38. conservation; 39. moun- 
tainous; 40. winter. 

SPELLING—B Class 
The teacher will pronounce and the pupils write th 
following words. Each word should be pronounced once 
clearly and distinctly, then used in a sentence or defined. 


1. Success 1l. oats 21. jelly 31. flour 

2. tardy 12. notes 22. friendly 32. cash 

3. quiet 2. price 23. fancy 33. told 

4. speech 14. rabbit 24. often 34. push 

5. drum 15. lion 25. started 35. flower 

6. yard 16. least 26. straight 36. using 

7. inch 17. dreams 27. map 87. afterwards 
8. lower 18. isn’t 28. view 38. fifth 

9. joy 19. tired 29. foot ball 39. knee 

10. whom 20. meets 30. tablecloth 40. hearings 


WRITING—B Class 
Suggested Time: 5th Grade—6 Minutes 
6th Grade—5'% Minutes 
On a separate sheet of paper copy the following para- 
graph, using your best style and speed: 

The boys were quite interested in the process 
making toilet soaps. For the finer grades, the boil- 
ing soap was taken out on a granite roller. It 
then passed vver screens to dry it into snow- 
white chips. These chips were perfumed and put 
into the milling machine, which ground up the chips 
and turned them out in ribbons. Another machin« 
took these ribbons and pressed them into bars 

(Pupils in the sixth grade should write 56 letters per 
mirute with a quality of 55 (Ayres Handwriting Scale: 
to be graded M. Pupils in the fifth grade should write 
50 letters per minute with a quality of 50.) 








NEWS NOTES 











CHOOSING A CAREER 


School and college administrators who are 
interested in helping students to choose their 
careers more wisely, and who wish informa- 
tion to assist them in planning programs of 
vocational guidance, may get such information 
without charge from the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





CLEAR TYPE BOOKS FOR PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Children in school whose vision is sufficiently 
imperfect to need special teaching tools are 
found in much larger numbers than the aver- 
age person would expect. These children 
should have books with large, clear type on 
dull paper—cream or yellow rather than white 
—and free from glare. 

The following list of clear type _ books, 
printed by the Clear Type Publishing Com- 
mittee of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, have 
been approved by Mr. Charles A. Lee, State 
Superintendent of Schools, and Miss Cassie 
Rurk, Supervisor of Rural Schools, for use in 
Missouri schools. 

A few books for each grade from the first to 
the eighth inclusive have been purchased by 
the Missouri Commission for the Blind ani 
have been placed in the library of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission at Jefferson City. 
These can be secured on loan by writing to: 

The Missouri Library Commission 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Borrowers are expected to pay post- 
age only. Schools may keep the books 
for six months with the privilege of 


renewal. 
GRADE I 
The Pathway to Reading, First Reader (Illustrated) 
—Coleman, Uhl & Hosice 


The Silent Reading Hour, First Reader—Wheetcr 
Filson Reader, Book One—Elson and Runkel 
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SCHOOL AND 


GRADE Il 
Learn to Study Reader, Book One, Grade Il —Horn and 
Shields 
The Pathway to Reading, Second Reader—Coleman, Uhl 
& Hosic 


Elson Reader, Book Two—Elson and Runkel 
GRADE Ill 
The Japanese Twins (lIllustrated)—Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Learn to Study Reader, Book Two, Grade Ill—Horn & 
McBroom 
Eison Reader, Book Three—2 vols.—Flson 
GRADE IV 
The Dutch Twins (Illustrated)—Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Learn to Study Reader, Book Three, 2 vols.—-Horn and 
McBroom 
The Little Lame Prince (Abridged)—Murlock 
The Pathway to Reading Fourth Reader—4 vols.—Cole- 
man, Uhl & Hosic 
Elson Reader, Book Four—3 vols.—Elson 
GRADE V 


The Eskime Twins (lllustrated)—Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Learn to Study Reader, Book Four, Grade V—3 vols. 
—Horn and McBroom 
Our Animal Friends and Foes-——3 vols——-Wm. Atherton 


Dupuy 

Suitable also for the sixth grade and Junior High 
School.) Contents: The Frog, The Shark, The Dog, 
The Horse, The Bat, The Cow, The Whale, The 
Monkey, The Fur Seal, The Elephant, The Domestic 
Cat, The Fresh Water Mussel, The Grizzly Bear, 
The Rattlesnake, The Earthworm, The Coral Polyp, 
The House Rat, The Opossum, The Crawfish, The 
Garden Slug. 


Our Insect Friends and Foes (Illustrated) 3 vols.—Wm. 
Atherton Dupuy 
(Suitable also for the sixth grade and Junior High 


The Fig Insect, The Bumblebee, 

Milkweed Butterfly, The Ci- 
cada, The Praying Mantis, The Ant, The Fly, The 
Mosquito, The Boll Weevil, The Japanese Beetle, 
The May Fly, The Lady Bird Beetle, The Gipsy 
Moth, The Cockroach, The Honey Bee, The Hunting 
Wasps, The Silk Worm, The Boring Beetles, The 
Flea, The Peach Moth, Insects in General, Bugs. 

Stories of Children in Other Lands 
(Compiled especially for Clear Type publication.) 
Contents: The Little Post Boy (Taylor), From the 
Appennines to the Andes (de Amicis), Monti the 
Goat Boy (Spyri), A Dog of Flanders (de la 
Ramee), The Race for the Silver Skates (Dodge). 
Arithmetic—Grade V—Selected Problems—Book One. 
Contents: Review of the Four Processes, Fractions, 
Factors, U. S. Money, Two Step Problems, De- 
nominate Numbers, Table of Measures. 

GRADE VI. 


School.) Contents: 
The Grasshopper, The 


In the Open (Compiled especially for Clear Type pub- 
lication.) ie 
(Contents: The Sugar Camp (Warner), A Visit to 


an Indian Village (Parkman), On Horseback (Hood), 


John James Audubon (Field), The Baltimore Oriole 
(Audubon), .Three Interesting Birds (Burroughs), 
On the Trail (Miller), The Bobolink (Irving), An 


Iceberg (R. H. Dana, Jr.), Long Tom and the Whale 
(Cooper), Farmyard Song (Trowbridge), When the 
Cows Come Home (Mitchell), The Birds of Killing- 
worth (Longfellow). 
King Arthur and the Song of Roland. 
(This volume contains stories of King Arthur told 
in prose and a very interesting prose version of the 
story of Roland, the great legendary hero of France. 
Compiled especial!y for Clear Type publication.) 
Learn to Study Reader, Book Five—Horn, Snedecker & 
Goodykoontz 
The Pathway to Reading, 
man, Uhl & Hosic 
Elson Reader, Book Six, in 
1. The World of Nature 
2. Home and Country 
38. The Story of Achilles and the Story of 
1. The Story of Ulysses 
5. Some Great American Authors 
Arithmetic—-Grade VI—Selected Problems, 
Contents: Review, Decimals, Percentage, 
nominate Numbers. 


Sixth Reader, 4 vols.—Cole- 


the following volumes 


Aeneas 


Book Tw 
Bills, De- 


GRADE VII 
Grade VII—Selected Problems, Book Three. 
Review, Profit and Loss, Bills and Re- 
Commercial Discount, Commission, Insur- 


Arithmetiec— 
Contents: 
ceipts, 


ance, Taxes, Customs and Duties, Time between 
Notes, Interest, Compound Interest, Promissory 
Notes. Table of Measures 
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Endorsed— 


HOME JOURNEYS and WORLD JOURNEYS 
by 
D. C. Ridgley - G. F. 


Issued last 


These new 
set new standards. 
The subject matter is presented in units 


motivate stu 


and interpretation of 
that of 


ment and 
A testing 


ular check on the 
as a part of every 
unit summary tests are a part of each book. 

The illustrative 
of typical regions and activities are 
by interpretative captions 
In addition, 
maps are included in all books. 
Home Journeys and Set of Tests, 


study. 


for beginning pupils, by D. C. List Postage 
Ridgley, G. F. Howe and I. K. Price Extra 
a = $ .56 $ .42 

World Journeys and Set of Tests, 

for extending pupil interest in 

the second year of geography, by 

D. C. Ridgley, G. F. Howe and 

I. K. Hart. ‘ a .56 42 

Western Continents and Set of 

Tests, for the third year of geog- 

raphy. (in preparation). -—— 

Eastern Continents and Set of 

Tests, for the fourth year in ge- 

ography. (in preparation). — 

Junior High School Geography 

and Set of Tests, for junior high 

school or upper grammar grades. 

{Ready November 1) by D. C. 

Ridgley and H. H. Russell. — ~~ -72 54 


Place your order now for a sufficient 
io meet your class needs. 


McKNI 


Howe-I. K. Hart 
in their second edition ! 
plus” text-workbooks 


month—now 
“single-cycle 


which 
dents to an enthusiastic interest in. 
their immediate environ- 
their world neighbors. 

program which provides for a reg- 
learning progress is featured 
unit. In addition loose leaf 
material is superb. Pictures 
accompanied 
picture 
simple 


which direct 


many complete and 


Net Price 


number 


GHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Bloomington, Illinois 























OLOGY 





and the me morizing of countle ss facts, DYN AMIC 
stresses material 2 
Such unit titles as* 
and “ Ho 
character of the material. 
in the lives of plants and animals. 
naturally 
facts about the features listed in the panel. 


t Plantsa 


they le 


By Lewis Mills, Arthur O. Baker, and William L. Connor 
Instead of placing emphasis on scientific names, identification, 


BIOLOGY 
chi ich appeals to the student 

‘Odd Forms of Life in Out-of-the-Way Places” 
ind Animals Behave” suggest the DYNAMIC 
Students are given dramatic episodes 
Their interest is aroused 
Get the compl te 
Send the coupon 


arn because they like to. 








DYNAMIC BIOLOGY HIGHLIGHTS 


Classroom-tested 


years. 


Dynamic material, the kind 
students like. 


1 
2 
3 aa instead 
4 


Definite Objectives so that 
the student knows what he 500 


is studying a 


for five 3 Stories and thought prob 
lems to stimulate thinking 
and to aid retention. 
Word pronunciations and 
definitions at bottom of 
page to build vocabulary 
7 Summaries which stress im- 
portant facts to remember 
illustrations amplify 
nd why. text. 








RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. 


Please send me 


facts about your “ 
Name 
Address 


School 


Position 


OBI, 
111 Eighth Ave.. 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
New York ; 559 Mission St., 
without obligation on my part the complet 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY) 


San Francisco 
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The NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS EDITION 
Bound in a deep, rich red synthetic 
leather substitute of great strength. 


SPECIAL FALL SCHOOL OFFER 


$124.50 cash in full —or— 
$10.00 with order and three consecutive 
quarterly payments of $40.00 each. 


New information in bulletin form issued 
at least five times a year. For schools 
purchasing the CENTURY OF PROG- 
RESS EDITION we include the bulletin 
service FREE FOR FIVE YEARS with 
binder. Thereafter the bulletins are five 
dollars per year. 


This offer terminates October 31, 1933. 
Use our nearest office address below for 
orders or for further information. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
Fidelity Bank Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
(We have openings for representatives. ) 




















JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Treasure Island—3 vols.—Stevenson 

The History of the American People—7 vols.—Beard & 

Bagley 

We and Our Government—Jenks & Smith 
(Contents: Declaration of Independence; State Gov- 
ernment; The Constitution of the United States; 
National Government; Local Government; The Amer- 


ican City; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.) 
HISTORY 
American Hero Stories—2 vols. (Grade V)—Eva March 
Tappan 
A First Book in American History—4 vols.—Beard & 
Bagley 


(Grade VI, also suitable for the fifth grade.) 
Our Old World Background—5 vols.—Beard & Bagley 
GEOGRAPHY 
Human Geography, Book One, Sec. 1-513 
sell Smith 
(Grade IV, 
Human Geography, 
Russell Smith 
(Grade VI, also suitable 


—§ vols.—J. Rus- 


for the fifth grade.) 
Sec. 1-912—7 vols.—J. 


also suitable 


Book Two, 
for Junior High School.) 








NEW BOOKS 

















OFF TO ARCADY—Adventures in Poetry, by 
Max J. Herzberg. Pages 503. Published 
by American Book Company. Price $1.00. 

With an aim to inspire in young people a 
love of poetry as an element in daily life, the 
author has collected, arranged and made sug- 


gestions for the study of 424 poems, varied in 
form, mood and content, from English and 
American authors. 

The introduction is a very readable, instruc- 
tive and interesting discussion of such sub- 
jects as “What is Poetry,” “The Personality 
of the Poet” “Meter and Other Forms 
Rhythm,” “Figures of Speech and Other De- 
vices Used in Poetry,” etc. 

Among his suggestions for study, besides 
stimulating pointers on specific poems a 
“Standard Questions for Any Poem,” “Study 
Plans for Unit Groups,” and Creative Exer- 
cises.” 

The book will be found valuable in junior 
and senior high schools and in junior col- 
leges. 


THE INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
FOR 1933-34 

The publishers of the Instructor, classroom 
magazine for grade and rural teachers, ha‘ 
recently published a new teaching aid und 
the title, The Instructor Yearbook for 1933- 
1934. This book contains a wealth of new, 
ready-to-use materia! for the eight most com- 
monly taught subjects in the elementary, 
grades. It includes a large amount of test 
material—completion tests, multiple choi 
tests, true-false tests, matching tests, and 
selection tests. Answers are given in all cases 
Primary stories for reading, and arithmeti 
problems and games are also included. Th 
art work deserves special mention. There are 
sixteen full page posters, eight for primam 
grades by Mabel Betsy Hill, and eight for the 
intermediate and upper grades by Ral?! 
Avery. These posters apply directly to th 
material in the book, and form an interesting, 
novel approach to each subject. The Instruc- 
tor Yearbook for 1933-1934 is not sold alone, 
but may be obtained in combination with the 
Instructor at a slight additional cost. 





TO BIOLOGY. By 
Associate Professor ot 
Biology at Williams College; formerly 
Instructor in Biology, Hartford Publi 
High School, Hartford, Conn. Pages 518 
$1.75 John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Teachers of Biology in secondary schools, 
and normal schools, will find that this text 
not only provides ample material for a ful! 
year’s course but also allows considerabk 
choice in the selection of topics to be studied. 
The text has been organized to facilitaté 
instruction in the extensive use of living 
things in the course and the subject matte 
lays stress upon the following series of ideas. 
1—The basic similarity of organisms in 
structure and function. 
2—The dependence of all 
the inorganic world. 
3—The complex and ever-changing inter 
relations existing between living thines 
tending to attain and maintain a condi- 
tion of balance in Nature. 
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| 
HOTEL MELBOURNE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Lindell at Grand 
Special Convention Rates to Missouri 
feachers—in the very heart of the City 
and near to everything of educational 
interest. 


On National Highways 40 & 50 























Better Light, 
Better Sight. 


The care and protection 
you give your eyes now. 
correct and adequate light- 
ing, will be repaid a hun- 
dred-fold 


later in better 


evesight. 


Kansas CITY 
Power & LIGHT Co. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo. 











Let this 


Budget Plan 


help get you 


out of DEBT 





| - Sail Try this simple plan to pay up 
YAtzZ = s your obligations and start you 
yh ona sound financial program. 


Borrow $300 or less on the special House- 

hold Loan Plan for school teachers. Only your 
signature required. No investigations. Reason- 
able cost only for the time you use the money. 
2 Pay all your worrisome bills at once. 

Re-budget your expenses so as to repay 

Household a small sum each month. 

Almost before you realize it, you will be out 

of debt and able to put into the bank the 
monthly sum you were paying to Household. 
If itis not convenient for you to come in to 
our offices, the entire transaction can be 
completed by mail. Send the coupon today 
for information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shank- 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
man Building, tional Bank Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 705 Olive St. 
4th Floor, The Dierks 2nd Floor, Washington 
Building Grand Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 520 No. Grand Blvd. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2% on unpaid balances only 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Name 
Street sate <a 
Home Phone 
{mount | wish to borrow $ Vy salary is $ 


I teach at 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense. 
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4—The economic importance of organisms 
—their relation to human health, wealth, 
and enjoyment of life. 
5—The increasing control man exercises 
over the living world, involving problems 
of conservation and improvement. 

6—The importance of a knowledge of the 
kinship of organisms as a basis for more 
nearly complete control. 

Fresh illustrations with detailed legends 
are included and a Related Readings section 
is given at the close of each chapter which 
makes possible the use of the book in courses 
where the order of treatment differs from 
that of the text. 


National Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Ele- 
mentary School Libraries. Twelfth Year- 
book. June 1933. 464 p. Single copies, 
$2.00. 

The 1933 yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals is now avail- 
able. In spite of economic difficulties the De- 
partment’s volume has been characterized by 
Joy Elmer Morgan as “the best yearbook by 
principals to date.” 

From the frontispiece (eight book-absorbed 
youngsters) to the index, the contents are 
tersely stated and orderly arranged. Topics 
treated include: the relation of the library to 
mcdern educational theery, the status of li- 
braries in elementary schools, the organiza- 
tion of the library, relationships between school 
and public libraries, the school library aid to 
the classroom, the training of the school li- 
brarian, rural school practises, supervision by 
the principal, research studies of reading in- 
terests, and lists of booklists. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and ]i- 
brarians all helped to make this practical 
handbook. Among the contributors are: Super- 
intendent Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis; Joy E. 
Morgan, Editor, N. E. A. Journal; Lucile F. 
Fargo, George Peabody College; Gratia A. 
Countryman, Minneapolis Public Library: 
Edith A. Lathrop, U. S. Office of Education: 
Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles Public Schools: 
Annie S. Cutter, Cleveland Public Library: 
I'rances H. Kolly, Pittsburgh Library School: 
and Gertrude MacKinney, Pennsylvania State 
Library. In addition, there are forty brief and 
stimulating articles by principals, teachers. 
and school librarians. 








BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL HOURS 
Don’t Spend Your Time Keeping House 
LIVE AT THE 
MELVILLE HOTEL 
5338 Bartmer Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
near Page “and Union Aves. 

Easily accessible—Beautiful surroundings 
Good Meals—Homelike Atmosphere 

















Stephens College 
Alumnae 


are cordially invited to 
luncheon 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri 
Friday, November 10 
12:30 o’clock Price 50 cents 
Note: President Wood and the Honcr- 
able Roy T. Davis, recent minister te 
Panama, will be the speakers. Advance 
reservations can be made with the Alum- 
nae Secretary, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 








Teacher loans 


BORROW $50 TO $300 BY MAIL 
20 Months to Repay 


Quick cash loans obtained on your signature only... 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL. Confidential . . . school board 
or friends not notified. Our LOW charges are based 
only on actual time money is used Investigate this 
dignified, convenient LOW Cost Loan Plan. 

Write for FREE Folder T707 


STATE FINANCE CO, 


SOUTHERN SURETY BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





500 Watt Projector 


Aew! Powerful |6mm. 
STEWART-WARNER 

All features. Suitable for 

laraest Auditoriums.Requiar 

$1252 OurPrice with Case 

FREE \6mm.fi/m Rental Catalog 

Finest selection Comedies. Educational- 

Travel-Features. Rental 50¢ per Reel 

up~ Write for if. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 














HOOVER BROTHERS 


ECONOMY DUSTLESS CRAYON 
Absolutely guaranteed 
Try one case—$9.50 
Write for BRADLEY-HOOVER 
Catalogs today. They satisfy. 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Me. 
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Governor Guy B. Park Sets October 22-28 As 
Education Week 


Proclamation 


ECOGNIZING the extreme importance of education, and realizing that in 

a time of crisis and during periods of reconstruction education becomes 

even more essential, I, Guy B. Park, Governor of Missouri do hereby 
proclaim the Week beginning with Sunday, October Twenty-second, Nineteen 
Hundred and Thirty-three, to be observed as Missouri Education Week. 


I ask that the citizens of the State meet in the schools of their respective 
districts and communities in order that they may become better acquainted 
with school work, learn more about the serious educational problems of the 
State and devise ways and means for improving the Public School system of 


their communities and of the entire State. These things should be done to 
the end that the childhood and youth of the State may receive the necessary 
training for successful and effective living as citizens of Missouri. 





Jefferson City, Mo. 
October 9, 1933 


GUY B. PARK, 
Governor. 


GOVERNOR PARK’S MESSAGE 


Excerpts Bearing on Education and Revenue 


At one o’clock, p. m., on October 17, 1933, 
Governor Guy B. Clark in delivering“ his mes- 
sage to the joint assembly of Senate and 
House, called in extraordinary session, recog- 
nized the need for larger support of education 
and recommended action to obtain more ade- 
quate school funds in the following language: 

“it is my opinion that under existing con- 
ditions and while property values are low and 
lands and buildings have become a liability 
to their owners, property should be relieved 
of taxation for state general revenue purposes 
and the burden shifted to where it can be more 
easily borne. It is apparent that with the 
duty confronting you of raising $333,000.00 
per month for Emergency Relief, with a de- 
ficit in the state treasury and collections stead- 
ily decreasing that you are face to face with 
the unpleasant task of devising ways and 
means of raising additional revenue. ; 

“It must not be overlooked, in making esti- 
mates of the amount needed, that one-third of 
all sums raised from general revenues is set 
aside for school purposes. This leads me to 
observe that our public scheol system, in Mis- 
souri, is badly crippled—and in seme instances 
almost demoralized, for lack of sufficient funds 
to properly function; and, while I realize that 
during the years of former prosperity, ex- 
travagances were often practiced in school 
affairs, yet we must not forget how essential 
it is that the youth of Missouri should have 
the opportunity to obtain education. There is 
no investment of public funds that will bring 
greater returns chan in the training and edu- 
cain of those. who, in a f** Y*ars, wil] con- 
‘wal the esti O our State and Nation. It 

\bes NIH” © negi@*t our schools. By 
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hool officials should not cooperate with every 

her department of Government in effecting 

her department of Government in effecting 
~onomies.” 

ADVOCATES GENERAL SALES TAX 

“With a full realization that a general Sales 
Tax has its objectionable features—as have 
all systems of taxation yet devised—I am 
nevertheless constrained to advise that, as an 
emergency measure and limited to the period 
of emergency a general Sales Tax be by you 
adopted. It should be inclusive and only the 
products of the farm, where sold by the orig- 
inal producer, should be excepted. It should 
not be required or permitted to be absorbed 


by the vendor. There is no more reason why the 
wholesaler or merchant should be required to 
absorb this Tax that that it should be paid by 
the lawyers or doctors or any other single 
group of people. The amount of this Tax should 
be no more than enough to meet the need. It 
should be used only to care for the poor and 
distressed, relieve property of State Taxes until 
property again becomes productive of income, 
and for the relief of the school. In one view, 
such a Tax is equitable in that all who buy, pay. 
The argument that it puts a burden on the 
poor is not without merit, but it should not 
be forgotten that the main purpose of the 
monies raised is to relieve the poor. Two 
classes of people who receive the benefit and 
protection of Government and contribute little 
to it in the way of Taxes will be reached. 
Persons of large wealth with all their invest- 
ments in Tax exempt securities and those of 
small salaries or wages who are not home 
owners. The most specious argument against 
using the Sales Tax to relieve property of 
taxation is that it takes the tax off of those 
able to pay and puts it on those not able to 
pay. The hundreds and thousands of Mis- 
sourians who have lost their farms and homes 
under foreclosure during the past few years, 
who have been unable to derive enough reve- 
nue from their property to pay their taxes, 
and who have been forced to deny themselves 
the very necessities of life, will be slow to be- 
lieve they are able to pay. 

“The merchant who now honestly objects 
to a sales tax, will not longer protest when 
he understands that its purpose is charity 
and relief and he is but the collector for the 
State of monies to be used to care for his 
stricken neigbhors..and-fricaus and former 
— and to educate his and their chil- 

ren. 

“Sacrifice, in these dark days, is the syn- 
onym of patriotism. Those who have been 
kind enough to lend their assistance in ob- 
taining that data from which to form esti- 
mates of revenue that may be expected from 
a lg general Sales Tax are of the opinion 
that approximately $9,000,000 will be produced 
and that the cost of collection will be nominal. 
Taking this figure as a basis, it appears that 
the schools will obtain $3,000,000 and the re- 
maining $6,000,000 per annum will be for di- 
rect relief and suspending the 5 cent State 
Property Tax. It might be well to make the 
levy more than one cent.” 


WHAT THE STATE WILL OWE EACH COUNTY 
ON THIS YEAR’S EDUCATION BILL 


The following table shows the amount in dollars which the State will lack this year 
of paying to your county its full quota of state school money for rural and high 


school districts. This amount of money 


county will show your people how much 
These facts should be presented to the ci 
These facts constitute an important 


revenue to meet its educational obligation. 


Total 


divided by the present valuation of your 
property tax this deficiency is equal to. 
tizens at every Education Week meeting. 
argument in favor of the State raising sufficient 


mein “ Total rotal 

; ciency eficienc Deticiency 
Adair -............. 57,791 encore ee 48,768 NS erie i84,175 
Andrew ------------ 40,788 Harrison ----------- 72,874 Peary .-....--..--. 32,669 
eee 40,788 - Henry ------------- 72,916 Pettis --....--.---- 80,077 
eee 43,355 Hickory ----------- 41,818 Phelps ------------ 74,954 
Barry -------------- 118,372 an 46,394 SE aicihneminintsiianinteabinieeen 55,546 
Barton ------------ 62,957 Es 32,502 0 ae 33,634 
Bates --..--.....-.. 81,388 eee 97,329 Ee 101,820 
Benton ------------ 38,468 EE | dnitenneeenonieniceen 37,205 | eee 61,996 
Billinger ---------- 61,635 GIES onccncnee nos 416,427 IIL srticitienmdewiaiiices 50,119 
ae 93,467 Jasper ------------- 239,010 Ralls -------------- 30,343 
Buchanan ---------- 114,806 Jefferson ----------- 63,856 Randolph ---------- 73,099 
Butler -----.-.-...-- 102,617 OO 53,435 I as lercacll cilansi, 61,335 
Caldwell ----------- 47,536 BME qconnncncceses 3,695 OS ae 54,656 
Callaway ---------- 62,817 TY See 74,107 RENT - cehcndiccmbicndiaosk 54,622 
Camden ------------ 50,252 Lafayette ---------- 70,491 St. Charles --------. 19,771 
Cape Girardeau ---- 92,209 Lawrence ---------- 88,824 fee 62,854 
Carroll ............. 53,306 eee ae 46,336 St. Francois -------- 110,564 
Carter -----........ 29,911 OS ee ae 46,535 Ste. Geneviene ----- 17,864 
OS ne ae 65,255 ae 85,393 ee 284,491 
Cedar w------------ 58,828 Livingston -------- 52,884 ar 61,439 
Chariton ---------- 67,601 McDonald ---------- 74,699 Schuyler ----------- 31,098 
Christian ---------- 76,601 eee 78,819 Scotland ----------- 31,435 
a ie 38,895 . Madison ----------- 44,776 I sek tead ccaiectceuenenetatil 177,540 
i ricicieiieetacs 68,760 Maries -------- cans 32,134. Shannon ----------- 59,815 
OE 38,098 OSS 77,588 0 <r 47,545 
ID sete cuenta cata 54,959 Te, ee 38,915 See aes 131,116 
ee 51,243 er 51,244 OS 63,724 
Crewierd <-..--.... 58,374 Mississippi -------- 73,109 > 73,853 
Sa 53,423 Moniteau ---------- 47,861 ae 52,706 
Dallas eileen aicinwaanni in 64,328 RR anc aiaonisiniratecapiead 45,938 SE cticnincintncernenee 114,256 
OE Eee 54,978 Montgomery ------- 52,883 INN ie cnenccqemmmberen 85,877 
Pe TEED swccensnnns 44,399 OS 41,025 Warren -------- ---- 20,208 
PE escuswnenenens 47,916 New Madrid -------- 145,927 Washington ------- 55,184 
Douglas ----------- 74,543 OS 105,570 Wayne ------.----.--- 57,636 
Dunklin ------------ 174,075 Nodaway ---------- 74,492 Webster ---------- 71,246 
BEE esctencnce 80,365 8 798 Worth 29.646 
Gasconade --------- 46,328 GR ------------ 68,7 . = hagppgearmmaicesi Pongo 
| CE 50,981 Osage -------------- 38,781 Wright ------------ 85,489 
i oisncm canneries 206,672 Ozark -------------- 64,199 St. Louis City ----! 482,576 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 





“WHEREAS, education is a prime requisite 
to good citizenship and a thorough program 
of education is even more essential in troubled 
times like the present than usual ,and 

“WHEREAS, there seems to be a tendency 
in some quarters to make educational appro- 
propriation carry more than their share of 
reductions for the sake of economy; there- 
fore be it 


“RESOLVED, by The American Legion in 
its Fifteenth Annual Convention. assembled, 
that it is the sense of this organization that 
education should be given its proper consider- 
ation by legislative bodies and should pot be 
made to bear a major part of the sacr! les for 
economy.” } 

Faithfully yours, 
Russell Cook, National Direc 
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SOME THINGS TO BE DONE NOW-—BY YOU 


To Every Missouri Teacher: 

This is not a command from someone 
legally authorized to give you orders. It 
is, may we hope, a command from a higher 
authority—your own conscience. 

Conscience is calling on every teacher 
to do everything in his or her power to 
make (so far is is humanly possible) every 
parent, citizen and person in each com- 
munity keenly aware of and awake to the 
crisis that is now confronting public edu- 
eation in Missouri. 

The officers of your State Teachers As- 
sociation have for the past several months 
been doing all they can do to gather and 
dissemin»te information and to perfect 
organizations for the purpose of letting 
the people know just what the conditions 
of the schools are. These efforts have 
culminated in setting aside the week of 


October 22-28 as Missouri Edueation 
Week. During this week it is the im- 
portant duty of each and every teacher 
to do what he or she can to help make the 
eitizens of Missouri sehool conscious. 


The schools belong to the people. They 
have the final say as to whether schools 
are worth supporting, and to what extent. 
If our legislative body now in special 
session does anything for the schools it will 
not be because some one person told some 
other person to do something, it will be 
because the people of Missouri in no un- 
certain terms let it be known that .some- 
thing must be done. vm 


THINGS TO DO NOW 


First 

Get in touch with your city or county super- 

intendent. Find out what arrangements have 

been made for the observation of education 
week in your community. 
Second 

If arrangements have been made as to the 

time and place of meeting in your community 

find out what he wants you to do to make the 
meeting a success. Be sure he has need for 
you. 

Third 

If nothing has been done see to it that some- 
thing is done immediately. If no one else is 
taking hold in a way that indicates effective 
leadership, take the responsibility yourself. 
Here are the things that should be done in 
every community. It is a matter for your 
conscience and if someone else is not at work 
on the matter, dive in and do the work. Ar- 
range at least one school program open to the 
public in your community during the week. 

Maybe the program should take a simple 
form like the following: 

Singing—America the Beautiful. 

Prayer—Local Minister or Church Leader. 

Reading of Governor Park’s Message (here 
in printed). 

“Missouri Schools Face a Crisis and Why?” 
—Read from October issue of School and 
Community by member of P. T. A., other 
prominent citizen or by a pupil who is a 
good reader. 

“Why and Emergency in Education” from 
same magazine presented in same way. 

Other numbers may be similarly arranged 
by the use of material suggested on this page. 

“Our School Revenue” should have a prom- 
inent place on the program. The people should 
know just how much the State owes your 
district in school funds for this year which 
if cannot pay on account of inadequate reve- 
nue. Watch the county papers for an an- 
nouncement of this. If you fail to find it 
there get it from your county superintendent 
or district clerk. The amount the State will 
be unable to pay of its legal obligation to 
your district will be approximately five times 
what your district has received from the State 
this year, not counting free text book money. 

Getting Signatures to a Petition to the 
Legislature—Make this a prominent part of 
your responsibility. The right to petition is 
a long cherished right of free peoples. 

A copy of the petition is printed herein. 
Have sufficient number of copies made to make 
its signing take as little time as possible. 

Assign copies to dependable and influential 
people to be circulated among those who are 
not present at the meetings. Be sure that 
they are mailed to E. M. Carter, secretary, or 
to your county leader as soon as they are 
filled. 

A Publicity Program 

Make frequent announcements of time, place 
and important program features to the schools. 
Assign it as a duty to each pupil to see that 
his parents attend the meetings. Select a 
committee to solicit the attendance of men 
and women who have no children in the school. 

See your preacher, and every preacher in 
your community. Ask him to preach a sermon 
on education on Sunday, Actober 22. He 
should at least read a pulpit editorial on the 
value of schools. There are suggestions print- 
ed herein for preachers. Clip this and give 
it to him. You will have other appropriate 
material to lend him if he desires it. 

Be sure that meetings are announced in 
all churches and Sunday Schools. 

Get notice of your meetings in your local 
newspaper. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM YOUR STATE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE EMERGENCY 
IN EDUCATION 


Just now we wish to make the following 
suggestion: 


1. That at least one meeting be held in each 
rural district in your county during Mis- 
souri Education Week. 

2. That in all city, town and consolidated 
schools as many meetings be held as may 
be necessary. 

. That you arrange for some outside person 
to speak in each district meeting in your 
county if such is necessary to adequately 
cover the situation and to insure the cir- 
culation of petitions. 

4. That the program of these school district 
meetings should include (a) reading of 
the Governor’s Proclamation (b) numbers 
by local pupils with possible some music 
(c) a general discussion of the needs of 
the schools of your local district and of 
the State (d) the circulation of petitions 
among the people in each district (e) and 
such other items as you think the program 
should include. The Governor’s Proclama- 
tion can also be read at the Sunday Edu- 
cational Service. 


Co 


PETITION AND PLEDGE 


WHEREAS the economic depression has 
compelled the State to assume, in the interests 
of humanity, extraordinary obligations, and 

WHEREAS the same causes have reduced 
State income below the point where normal 
governmental functions can be maintained, 
and 

WHEREAS no normal obligation of the State 
is more direly affected or more fundamentally 
important than is education, 

Therefore we, citizens of Missouri, respect- 
fully petition His Excell the Governor o 
Missouri, and the Honorable members of bot 
houses of the General Assembly to make, so 
far as possible, adequate provision for the 
meeting of the State’s financial obligations, 
including the obligations laid down in the 
school laws of the State. 

To these ends we pledge them our support 
in any plan their efforts may devise, except 
an increase in general property tax. 

















Name Post Office Name Post Office 

Norte: Copy this on appropriate sized paper. See that no 
ne misses an opportunity to sign. Send to E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., immediately when filled. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES HELPFUL FOR 
Missouri Education Week 
October 22-28, 1933 
September, 1933, School and Community . 

1. “Education and a Century of Progress, 
Pages 203-4. 7 

2. “Tell Them About It,” Pages 205-6. 

3. “What the Teachers Can Do to Meet the 
Educational Crisis and to Hasten Edu- 
cation Recovery,” Pages 207-10. ; 
October, 1933, School and Community 


1. First Cover Page. 

2. “The Teacher’s Obligation in this Edu- 
cational Crisis,” Pages 245-6. 

3. “Missouri Schools Face a Crisis,” Pages 
246-7. 

4. “Why?”, Pages 247-8. ; : 

5. “Why an Emergency in Education?”, 
Pages 249-51. 

6. “A Crisis that Calls for Additional Reve- 
nue for the Schools,” Pages 252-3. 

7. “Education and Wealth,” Pages 254-7. 

8. “What is Economy in Education?”, Pages 
266-7. 

9. “A Call to the Teachers of the Nation,” 


Pages 269-70. 

10. “Farmers Week Program Gives Prominent 

Place to Rural Education,” Pages 270-2. 

Other articles and editorials in these ™aga- 
zines you may find helpful. 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


Loyalty to the past, duty to the future, de- 
mand intelligent, adequate and continuous sup- 
port of education. 
Yesterday 
I hear the drums of yesterday 
Beat with a rhythmic thud 
Against my greying temples 
And thru my cooling-blood; 
And chants of prophet-voices 
From ages past repeat, 
“Our wisdom marches forward 
On little children’s feet.” 
—T. J. W. 
Tomorrow 
I saw Tomorrow marching by 
On little children’s feet: 
Within their forms and faces read 
Her prophecy complete. 
I saw Tomorrow look at me 
From little children’s eyes; 
And thought how carefully we’d teach— 


If we were wise. 
——Myrtle G. Burger 








SOME LOCAL CONDITIONS INDICATED BY 
COMMENTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Beginning with February, 1933, teachers 
worked for half salary. None have been paid 
in full yet. 

An agreement was made to pay each teacher 
$20 per month and prorate the remainder ac- 
cording to salary. 

Contracts have been for only seven pay- 
ments by warrants, from that on will depend 
upon the revenue that comes in. 

Teachers have agreed to teach full nine 
months, but will probably receive not more 
than seven months’ pay. ! 

All salaries cut 20% or more for 1933-34. 
During the last 3 or 4 years they have been 
cut about 50%. 

We have been employed to teach an 8 month 
term, for all the funds available. 

We have cut our pay roll and expenses to 
meet our curtailed income. Teachers’ pay has 
been cut approximately 40% in two years. 

For the year 1933-34 contracts call for sal- 
aries of $40 per month and for an eight month 
school even though funds should be insufficient 
to pay said salaries in full. ! 

Teachers gave the last two months warrants 
back to district. The salaries were cut 50% 
but we will prorate all above that. 

Teachers will receive contract rate of pay 
until January 1, 1934. After that date the 
money will be prorated among the teachers. 
and no warrant will be paid after the end of 


the present school year regardless of the 
amount due teachers on salary, and teachers 
waive all claim to any back tax after present 
school year. 

Salaries reduced about 25% from last year. 
About 50% from the peak of 1930. 

We have no assurance of being able to hold 
our school open for more than four months 
this year. Teachers will have to wait until 
next August (1934) distribution of State funds 
to get all their pay for four months. We are 
trying to “hang on.” 

The monthly salary ranges from $40 to $80 
this year and we expect only 3 or 4 months 
pay under conditions as they are at present. 

Length of term indefinite. Based on an- 
ticipated revenue probably 7 or 8 months. 
However efforts are to be made to finish term 
by charging tuition if no other way presents 
itself. 

Salaries were paid teachers for only five or 
six months in 1932-33. Teachers for 1933-34 
agreed to accept all the available school money 
for teachers salaries for the year. Estimates 
made so far show that the average monthly 
salary per teacher will be about $25. 

Forty per cent in salary reductions, dropped 
one elementary teacher. 

Our teachers were only paid 22 months 
salary last year. They worked for 6/2 months 
without pay. 


SALIENT POINTS FROM THE FACT FINDING 
COMMITTEE 


Data For Rural Schools 

Of the 114 counties asked for data 81 re- 
ported. 

Of these 66 counties had not by June first 
paid all their teachers in full for last year’s 
work. 

There were at this date 1190 rural districts 
in arrears to their teachers which repesents 
22% of all the districts reporting. 

The average shortage in salaries for these 
teachers was two months. 

In three of these counties no teachers was 
paid in full for last year’s work. 

In many others a majority of the teachers 
worked without full pay. 


Data for High School Districts 

There were 42 per cent. of such districts that 
did not pay their teachers in full. 

Of the total number of teachers 
80% were not paid in full. 

The average deficiency in salary payment 
was two months. 

There will be shorter terms in 66 of the 
districts reporting unless more money is found 
for the schools this year according to the state- 
ments of superintendents. 

In these districts local valuations had been 
reduced about 12 per cent. 

The average school levy was 114 cents and 
slightly higher than last year. 


involved 


EDUCATIONAL FACTS 


By D. C. Rucker 


1. The permanent county school funds have 
greatly decreased since 1927. 

2. Approximately 13.8 million dollars of 
school tax remained delinquent June 30, 
1933. This has considerably decreased 
the local school funds. 

3. Ninety-seven per cent of the rural school 
teachers have contracted to teach for a 
salary this year which is less than the 
NRA code set up for unskilled labor. 

4. The salaries of the teachers in high schools 
have been greatly reduced. One-fourth 
of the teachers have contracted to teach 
this year for less than $720. 

5. The salaries of the elementary teachers, 
while slightly higher than those of rural 


teachers, are very low for this year. Ap- 

proximately 30 per cent of the teachers in 

high school districts averaged two months 
without pay last year. 

The assessed valuations from which school 

revenue for 1933-34 will come has been 

reduced 13.87 per cent in rural districts 
and 11.5 per cent in high school districts. 

8. Many high school districts contemplate 
a shortening school term this year. 

9. The state will be able to pay only about 
25 per cent of the apportionment this 
year compared to a 45-percent-payment 
last year. 

10. There are more children in school this 
year than last. 


“] 


GENERAL CONSUMER’S SALES TAX 
vs. A PROPERTY TAX 


Arguments by the American Taxpayers League. 


HE GENERAL PROPERTY tax is an un- 
- just tax. The bulk of the taxes in the 

State of Missouri are now derived from 
the general property tax. That tax has per- 
sisted through the vears only for the reason 
that it has brought the necessary revenue. 
Now it has failed to do that, as evidenced by 
the staggering amount of delinquent taxes, the 
abandonment of farms and homes, and the 
poverty stricken condition of our schools. The 
property tax is failing because of its injustice 
in taxing only a few. It must be replaced in 
whole or in part by a more just and a more 
equitable tax. 

A general sales tax, or, as it is sometimes 
called, a consumer’s tax, is more just than the 
general property tax. The general sales tax 
is borne by all the people while the property 
tax is paid by about 20 per cent of the people 
and in many instances by those who can least 
afford it. The general sales tax is productive 
of revenue even during a business depression. 
It has been adopted by eighteen (18) States 
and has been introduced and is being favor- 
ably considered in many more. 

Some of the chief advantages of a general 
sales tax over a property tax are these: 

Does Not Confiséate Property 

1. A general sales tax does not confiscate 
property. It is a small tax in which all the 
people participate and the consumer pays at 
the time the purchase is made. At present a 
small percentage of the people pay a large pro- 
portion of the property taxes and under the 
excessive burden, the taxes become delinquent. 
A general sales tax does not permit anyone to 
become delinquent with his taxes.. He pays 
as he goes. 

Taxes According to Ability 

2. The general sales tax rests upon the abil- 
ity to spend and, therefore, encourages econ- 
emy and thrift. It is self-assessing and self- 
graduated. The cost of assessing is eliminated 
and the cost of collecting is minimized. 

Tax Is Not on Special Classes 

3. The general sales tax does not tax the 
products of the farm sold by the farmer, but 
only the things which the farmer buys at the 
store. Furthermore, the general sales tax does 
not place a burden upon the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the wholesaler or the re- 
tailer. The tax is paid by the consumer on 
sales over the counter from day to day ana 
collected by the retailer. 


An Unoccupied Source 

4, A general sales tax for Missouri would 
provide an unoccupied source of revenue. Mis- 
souri has no such tax at present although some 
of its municipalities have. It would be folly 
to attempt to raise sufficient revenue for our 
local, county and state functions by increas- 
ing the general property tax, which is already 
in a state of collapse. Unless the State oc- 
cupies this source of revenue the Federal Gov- 
ernment is likely to extend its system to in- 
clude sales taxes. 


Gives Direct Relief to Rural Sections 

5. Direct relief could be given by the gen- 
eral sales tax to the rural sections. Statistics 
indicate that all other forms of taxes, federal, 
state and local, could be eliminated with a 5 
per cent sales tax. A general sales tax of 2% 
per cent would replace 50 per cent of all state 
and local taxes. A levy of 1 per cent would 
finance the new school law in full with some 
revenue to spare, and at that rate each person 


in Missouri would pay only on an average of 
a few dollars per year. it is not the purpose 
of a general sales tax to increase the cost of 
government but to shift the burden of its sup- 
port to those who are not now paying their 
just share. 
A: Painless Tax 

6. A general sales tax is a painless tax. 
When taxes are allowed to accumulate for the 
entire year the taxpayer may, through losses 
suffered, be unable to pay the tax when due. 
On the other hand, the sales tax is added to 
and included in the price of the article at the 
time it is purchased. Payment of the tax is 
made in proportion to the amount consumed. 
The ability to spend measures the ability to 
pay the tax and persons with larger incomes 
naturally spend more than persons with small 
incomes. The person able to buy the large 
expensive automobile is able to pay a greater 
tax than the purchaser of a small inexpensive 
car. St. Louis and Kansas City now have gen- 
eral sales taxes, yet very few within their 
borders know that these taxes exist. Our state 
income tax law would still be effective. 

Increases Tax Base 

7. A general sales tax would increase the 
tax base. More persons would be paying taxes 
to support the necessary governmental func- 
tions. Practically 100 per cent of the adult 
population would become taxpayers. Assum- 
ing that persons with small incomes should pay 
a considerable portion of the sales tax, our 
graduated income tax law would operate to 
secure larger sums from those having large 
incomes after the sales tax has been paid by 
all. 

Taxes Transient Population 

8. The general sales tax requires the tran- 
sient population to pay. The transient as a 
rule owns no property in Missouri and is not 
taxed here. Many communities in Missouri 
receive substantial support from tourists and 
other transients who come from without the 
State who enjoy the advantages of the natural 
resources of the State without contributing to 
its upkeep. A small general sales tax is the 
only fair method by which this contribution 
can be made by the transient population. Some 
of our neighboring states have passed sales 
taxes and Missourians contribute to these 
States while traveling there. Let the neonle 
of those States also contribute to the State of 
Missouri through the general sales tax. 

A Large and Constant Source of Revenue 

9. A general sales tax provides a large and 
constant source of revenue. When al! the 
people of this State become taxpavers even at 
a very small rate the accumulated revenne 
will be large. Because of the fact that the 
general sales taxes are collected on purchases 
of all products when bought by the consumer 
the tax will be much more nearly uniform 
from year to vear than the revenue within the 
other form of tax. All persons within the 
State are consumers while only a few pay in- 
come taxes even in normal times. Revenue 
from incomes and the taxes on real estate and 
farm lands may decrease to a small amount 
but there must be consumption of all com- 
modities with payment of the tax when the 
commodities are consumed. 

Does Not Discriminate Between City 
and Country 

10. The general sales tax does not discrim- 
inate between the city taxpayer and the rural 
taxpayer. Sometimes property taxes require 


rural inhabitants to pay too large a share 
and sometimes require city property to pay 
more than it can stand. Under the genera! 
sales tax each person is treated alike on his 
ability to spend, but the fact that the bulk of 
collections would com2 from the cities because 
of the larger population does not mean that 
the city people are paying the tax, because 
all people buy in the city. 
Has Proved Satisfactory 

11. Opponents of a general sales tax fre- 
quently change their attitude toward it, after 
seeing the tax in operation. A 2 per cent 
general sales tax has been operative in Missis- 
sippi since May 1, 1932. Recently 586 retail 
dealers were asked the questions, “Did you 
favor the sales tax when the bill was before 
the legislature?” and “Do you now favor the 
tax?” The result was that originally only 
186 favored the proposal, whereas 420 now 


Stabilizes Income 

12. The adequate support of the public 
schools depends upon a stabilized flow of rev- 
enue. Taxation systems everywhere have gone 
to pieces because of the inadequate and unjust 
general property tax. We are attempting tc 
support a modern form of government on an 
ancient and outworn system of taxation. The 
system will not work. A general sales tax 
is a certain revenue producer, is comparatively 
easy to administer, makes taxpayers of the 
entire population, and provides the taxpayer 
with an easy and convenient method of day 
by day payments. The general sales tax as 
at present operated in other states and in some 
of our municipalities makes the burden so easy 
aimed few people realize they are paying 

e tax. 


(Signed) AMERICAN TAXPAYERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


favor it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


HURCHES AND SCHOOLS are co-workers for a more abundant life. To the 
churches the school owes its origin. In the school the church finds its strongest 
ally in its work for a better world wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

October 22-28 has been designated as Missouri Education Week by the Governor 
at the request of The Missouri State Teachers Association, The American Legion, 
The American Federation of Labor and The Parent Teacher Association. It is highly 
desirable that the week be begun on the highest plane and among the best people 
which the community affords. We, therefore, request that you make education prom- 
inent in your services on Sunday, October 22, by either preaching a sermon on schools, 
or by reading a pulpit editorial on the subject. 

We take the liberty of offering the following suggestions to you with the under- 
standing of course that you feel free to use or discard them as your own good judg- 


ment dictates. 
SUGGESTIONS 
The Situation— 

The enemies of tax supported schools are quick to take advantage of the depression 
as their best opportunity to destroy. public education. 

Proposals that parents be required to pay privately and individually for the high 
school education of their children comes from journalists and legislators of high 
standing. In some parts of the country, the parents have been compelled already 
to do this and thousands of children are not in high school because the public has 
refused to pay the bill and their parents cannot pay it. 

Chambers of Commerce have in some instances, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in particular, assumed this attitude. Bankers, such as the officials of the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, have been so bold as to suggest wholesale reduction 
of rural school opportunities. They prefer that our resources stand first for the 
payment of interest on their loans; when the welfare of children and the future of our 
country get in the way of interest, they are not slow to decide in favor of the sheckels 
and against the child. 

The overtaxed property owner, farmer, business man, and general public, being 
unable to reduce his federal, state or county tax, has often in utter desperation con- 
sented to the reduction of the only tax over which he has any direct control, namely, 
his school tax. However, even in these hard times, the citizen has, taking the state 
as a whole, voted to increase his tax for public schools. 

The state government has reduced its contribution to public schools during the 
last year by fifty percent. Last year, it paid to the school fund of the various localities 
less than half of the State’s legal obligation. This year the payment from this source 
will be not more than one-fourth of its obligation. 

Property values as expressed in assessed valuations have slumped materially and 
the tax base for local support is very much decreased. Delinquency has increased 
and has been encouraged by money lenders who advise that interest be made a prior 
claim to taxes, or that their private gain be considered before public weal. 

Unemployment, the prohibition of child labor, the felt need for more education, 
and the shortening of the hours of labor have put more people into our schools than 
ever before. 

In nearly every community there are tragic cases of boys and girls being denied 
their inherent right to adequate preparation for a useful life. In many communities 
this denial extends to practically all the children. We are permitting the seed corn 
of the nation to be destroyed. 

The church, the family, the nation which takes the best care of its young to-day 
is the church, the family, the nation which will find itself in the happiest condition to- 
morrow. The Great Teacher said, “It were better that a mill stone be tied about your 
neck and that you be cast into the sea than that von should offend these my little ones.” 

The school is becoming more and more a place to take care of the mental, spiritual 
and physical needs of children. Mind, character, and health each has or should have 
a prominent place in every schoolroom. 

When Missouri fails in her obligations to childhood, she is failing in the most 
fundamental of all obligations. She is defaulting in mind, character and health. She 
is committing suicide as surely as if she were casting herself into the sea with a 
mill stone tied about her neck. 

The Remedy— 

Meet the demands of the school law. We have a very adequate school law. It 
provides that when a community makes a reasonable effort to support its school and 
is not able by that effort to maintain a foundational program set up by the state as a 
minimum the State will make up the deficit. This law would, if it were lived up to, 
give to each child an elementary and a high school opportunity. The trouble is that 
the State passed the law, recognized its obligation, but failed to make adequate financial 
provisions to meet the bill. Last year it paid less than one-half of its obligation, this 
year it will pay not more than one quarter of it. 

The State’s delinquency has thus placed a heavier burden on the local tax resources 
than they can carry. The State as a whole has recourse to methods of raising money 
which the local community cannot use. 

It is the obligation of Missouri’s citizens through its Legislature now in special 
session to see to it that new sources are tapped sufficiently to meet the reasonable 
demands of education. 

We cannot plead poverty. Missouri has long boasted of her vast resources. She 
still has them. She is building roads at a rate never before equaled. Her people are 
finding according to press reports $2,550,000 a month to spend for a new product, beer. 
This is in excess of our present monthly expenditure for all the public schools of 
the State. Money thus spent finds its way to many places outside the State. Money 
spent for schools has a peculiar stay-at-home habit. Janitors, teachers, builders who 
receive nearly all of the money spent for school spend nearly all of it at home. It 
finds its way to the butcher, the baker, to the property owner, to the church, to the 
merchant and really helps the whole community. 

The general sales tax is being used in many states as an emergency tax to tide 
states over this period of depression. Where it is large enough as it is now in nearly 
all the State using it, it is passed directly to the consumer. This prevents profiteering 
on the tax and has the added advantage of keeping each purchaser aware of the fact 
that he is paying a tax. 

Some of the arguments usually used for this tax are: 

It is productive. It furnishes immediate results. It is easily and economically 
collected. It being but a small part of each purchase offers no resistance to buying. 
It taxes many people who without it pay no taxes whatever. It makes possible the 
lowering of property tax. 

The chief argument against it is that it taxes the poor disproportionately heavy. 
It would seem, since the rich pay so many taxes which the poor do not pay at all, 
such as income, inheritance, franchise and excess profits taxes, that this argument 
loses some of its weight. 


YOUR STATE COMMITTEES 


STATE COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCY IN _ St. Joseph Teachers Association District: Su- 


; EDUCATION perintendent F. H. Barbe, St. Joseph, 
Superintendent W. F. Knox, State Chairman, Member and Director. 
Jefferson City. Kansas City Teachers District: Principal J. 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association Dis- 
trict: Superintendent Lloyd W. King, 
Monroe City, Member and Director. 

Central Missouri Teachers Association Dis- 
trict: Co. Superintendent C. F. Scotten, 
Sedalia, Member and Director. 

Southeast Missouri Teachers Association Dis- 
trict: Superintendent W. H. Lemmel, Flat 
River, Member and Director. 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association Dis- 
trict: Superintendent Ray Hailey, Ava, 
Member and Director. 

Northwest Missouri Teachers Association Dis- 
trict: Superintendent Fred Keller, Tarkio, 
Member and Director. 

South Central Missouri Teachers Association 
District: Co. Superintendent C. A. Bald- 
win, Vienna, Member and Director. 


A. Robeson, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City, 
Member and Director. 

St. Louis Teachers Association District: Prin- 
cipal P. J. Hickey, Madison School, St. 
Louis, Member and Director. 

E. M. Carter, Executive Secretary of Com- 
mittee, Columbia, Missouri. 


FACT-FINDING COMMITTEE 


A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Chair- 
man, Columbia. 

W. W. Carpenter, 
Columbia. 

D. C. Rucker, State Dept. of Education, Jef- 
ferson City. 

T. E. Vaughan, State Teachers Association, 
Columbia. 


University of Missouri, 














LET’S MAKE IT 100% EVERYWHERE 


Every county and town in the State should have 100% membership 
in the Missouri State Teachers Association this year. 
Missouri teachers are already members. 


enrollment this year will exceed 21,000. 
Let’s cooperate 100% strong with the Governor and the General 


Assembly in getting more revenue for the education of the boys and girls 
of Missouri. In the midst of the fight is no time to quit. 


Thousands of 
From present indications, the 
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Nine Points 
FOR CONSIDERATION 


the mght of childhood. It is the best in- 
surance of national integrity and safety 
and the best preventive of social disintegra- 
thousands of children 


i Education as social insurance. Education is 


ion. Nevertheless, 
ave already been seriously injured by un- 


vise curtailments, and many schools are now 
wing threatened with financial starvation. 
school authorities have a duty to the state of 
lissouri to enter a solemn protest against 
inwise or destructive retrenchment in educa- 
ion. 


President Roosevelt's policies. We com- 

mend President Roosevelt’s efforts to elim- 
inate child labor in industry through the 
formation of Industrial Codes. The accept- 
ance of these codes have, however, created an 
immediate need for more schools and more 
teachers to take care of the thousands of boys 
and girls released from forced employment. 


53 the "Constit of the 1933 Legislature. 


D President. Roos of schools increased by 


The Constitution of the state of Missouri 

places upen its Legislature the responsi- 
bility for the education of Missouri's children. 

While the Legislature of 1933 made spora- 
dic efforts to rehabilitate the rapidly vanish- 
ing State School Funds and to finance more 
fully Missouri’s legal obligations to public 
education, it nevertheless failed to do so. We 
may reasonably attribute a large share of the 
blame for this failure to the bewildering 


chaos that existed during those befuddling 
months of closed banks, and panic stricken 
people. 


Now with the promise of clearer economic 
skies and with the conditions of the schools 
more generally realized, we may hope that 
in Special Session these men may be able to 
see the schools’ dire needs and to give to them 
more adequate, purposeful, and effective con- 
sideration. 


children of the poor. The curtailment of 

educational onportunities will most serious- 
ly affect the children of the poorer families 
and thus tend to increase the handicaps vlaced 
on these children. It is urged that all pro- 
posed retrenchments in the educational pro- 
gram he reviewed from the viewpoint of the 
probable effect on the training of those chil- 
dren whose parents are not sufficiently pros- 
perous to sunnlement hv private instruction 
the work of the public schools. 


Crime increase. The shut-down of hun- 
5 dreds of schools. after being able to operate 
for terms of only three to six months, will 
inctease the amount of crime and delinquency 


A iii denial of educational privileges to the 


among the thousands of children thus deprived 
of the care and training of the school. Citizens 
should seriously consider the tremendous cost 
and danger to the state of a criminal class, 
and should cooperate in efforts to prevent an 
increase of delinquency and crime among 
juveniles. 


Obligations of the teaching profession. 

Teachers are under a heavy responsibility 

to protect the welfare of children. It is 
urged, therefore, that teachers give an in- 
creased amount of time to the furthering of 
those activities that will bring about a better 
informed public in order to insure financial 
support for a program that provides equal 
educational opportunities for all children re- 
gardless of the social and economic status of 
their parents. 


T scope. an needs of education. The quality. 
scope, and support of education in any com- 
munity bears a direct relation to the de- 
gree of enlightenment of publie opinion. Skill- 
ful and secret manipulation of public opinion 
by minority interests frequently interferes 
with the natural development of a favorable 
attitude toward schools. It is therefore the 
civic duty of school boards, teachers, and 
organizations interested in public welfare to 
serve the children by informing the public of 
the work of the schools, of the true facts with 
regard to school and of the effects of 
proposed changes. 


Support of professional organizations. 

Teachers should give increased support to 

professional organizations since these are 
committed to a program of advancing the in- 
terests of children. We urge that teachers be- 
come activ? in explaining to the publie the 
purposes of professional organizations, since 
these now heing grossly misrepresented 
by individuals who hope to advance selfish and 
political ambitions through such misrepresen- 
tatien. 


costs, 


are 


education. Public school expenditures, ac- 

tivities and objectives are being svstema- 
tically attacked by certain individuals and 
by certain organizations claiming to represent 
the interests of the public. Any individual or 
any organization undoubtedly has the right to 
advocate changes in public expenditures and 
policies. It is. however, equally the right of 
the public to know the source of the funds 
used for camnaigns and the real motives un- 
derlying camnaigns against public education. 
The friends of public education should de- 
mand full exposure of the motives underlying 
these attacks. 


9 Exposure of motives of opponents of publie 
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